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bridegroom a sacred thread (jane), some rupees, cloth, and a betel- 
nut, in the presence of the elders of his family, The money is dis- 
tributed as alme among the Brahmans. 

&nd.—Lagan patrika, or the fang of the date for the marrage, 

8rd. —Paurparsatkdr, the reception of the party (bérdt) of the 
bridegroom at the door of the bride’s house. i 

4th.—Charhau, offing of ommaments by the relatives of the 
bride to the bridegroom, 

5th,—Suhig, the rubbing of red lead by the bridegroom on the 
parting of the biide’s hair. 

6th.—Kanydddn, the giving away of the bride to her husband 
by her father, 

7th.—Panigrahana, the holding of the Iwide’s right hand by 
the bridegroom as an indication that, he promises to support her as 
long as shi lives, 

8th,—Abuti karna, the making of the fire sacrifice, 

9th.—Parrkrama, the revolutions ot the par round the sacred 
fire 

10th.—Dhruva sakshi karna, the promise of the biidegioom, 
in the presence of five, water, the sun, and other natural objects, 
that he will he faithful to her and she to him, 

11th. —Sayyadéa, the presenting of a hed to the married pair, 

12th —Davja, dahiy, 01 jahez dena, the giving of the dowry. 
Women can be divorced fo adultery, impurity, violation of tribal 
rulos, and neither divorced women nor widows are allowed to 
remarry. 

3, They belong to the Vaishnava sect, and are either Ramawate 
Gig we or worshippers of Radha Knshna. In all 

respects they follow the ceremonial usages 
of bigh class Hindus. 

4, They believe their original profession to have been soldiering, 
and some of them serve in our Native regi- 
ments. They hold land as landlords and 
tenants, They will eat the flesh of goats, deer, wild pig, and fish ; 
but those who abstam from meat are considered more respectable. 
Spirits are forbidden. They eat Aachché and pakti fromthe hands 
of Brahmans, and can eat pakéi with Banyas and Khatris, by 
which is meant that they will eat with them on the same floor, but 
not from the same dish. They can drink water from the hands of 
Kahérs and Nis, They smoke only outof a pipe used by their 
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clansmen. The Bundelas, on the whole, are a fairly respectable 
Rajput sept, but they are occasionally given to lawlessness, daccity, 
and similar crimes of violence, 

6, In Jalaun they give brides to the Dhandhera and Panwar 
repts, fiom whom also they take wives. They profess to belong 
to the Kasyapa getra, These Panwars with whom they intermarry 
aie the Raj Panwars or mfcior made in Bundelkhand. 


Insfribution of Bundela Iajputs according to the Census of 1891. 
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Burhela,—A sept of Rajputs in Réé Bareh,' who are not scpar- 
ately entered in the Census Returns. Then sons marty grils from 
the Raghubans: and Bais septs; then gule marry Amethiya and 
with difficulty Bais Loys, 
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Chai,' Chain, Chaini—A cultivating, fishing, and thieving 
caste found in Oudh and the Eastern Districts. Nothing certain is 
known as to the origin of the name, It has been suggested that they 
are the representatives of the Charys,* a degraded Vaisya class, or 
that the word is totemistic (meaning the seed of a tamarind ; Sans- 
krit, chérmika, “leather”). Mr, Risley’ writes of them :—‘ They are 
probably an offshoot from some non-Aryan tribe. They are found in 
Oudh, where Mr. Nestield connects them with the Tharu, Raji, Nat, 
and other broken and yyjsy-like tribes inhabiting the base of the 
Himalayas, and traces in their physioguomy features peculiar to 
Mongolian races, Mr. Sherring, again, in one place speaks of them 
as a sub-caste of Mullihs; in another as a class of jugglers, thimble~ 
vers, and adventurers, who attend fairs and other festivals like 
tin of the same profession in England, A sub-caste of the Nuniyas 
jears the nanie Chain, int the Nuniyas do not admit any affinity, 
Mr. C. F, Magrath, in his Memorandum on the Trikes and Castea 
of Bihar, publwhed in the Bengal Censns Report of 1472, says they 
coxely resemile Binds in their occupation, bein chiefly boatmen, 
who also engage in lishing. Chains are thickest south of the Ganges, 
while Binds are most numerous in Noth Bihdr. Mr. Magrath 
ailds that their reputation as thieves, impoetors, aud swindlers, is in 
his experienve not altogether deserved, as the men whom the common 
people, and even the police of Bihar, deserile as Chains, usually turn 
oul on enquiry to be Maghaiya Doms, Nats, or Rajwars’’ Their 
customs, according to Mr, Risley’s account, do not differ from those 
of Mallahs, 

2, In Ondh, according to Mr. Carnegy,* they live chiefly by 
fishing, cultivation, and making reed mats They smoke with but 
do not eat with Mallabs, ‘They frequent the neisghbuui hood of lakes 
and rivers, and are divided into the Eastern and Western branches, 
which do not intermarry, 








* From enquiries at Mirzapar and 9 uote by Bobu Badri Nath, Deputy Collector, 
® Manu, Instttutes, X, 23. 
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In January they go to the hills to collect catechu (Aha#r), They 
worship the monkey-gud Mahabir, Satuarayan, and Devi Patan: to 
the first they offer rice-milk (kAfr) in'October ; to the second g 
mixture of cooked rice and vetch (urad), called phéra ; to the third, 
cakes (piri) and new rice, coriander, and movasees to Mahabir. 
They eat pork and drink spirits, A woman who sins with one of 
her own tribe may be absolved by feeding the brethren ; but not so 
if-her paramour is of another caste. They are thimble-riggers, 
ornament-snatchers, swindlers, and impostors. According to Mr, 
Risley they rank with Binds, Nuniyas, and Pass, but nowhere du 
they rise to the distinction which Binds and Nuniyas sometimes 
attain, of giving water and certain kinds of sweeimeats to Brah- 
mans, 

3, In Kheri the rule of exogamy bars the line of the maternal 
uncle and father’s sister, They car mairy two sisters in succession, 
at polygamy is forbidden. Infidelity, even intertribal, is rep1o- 
bated. Marriage takes place at tne age of ten or twelve, and is 
settled by the easte Chaudhari, No money is paid by the relations 
of either party. Widow-marriage is prohibited ; but they can live 
with a man of the tribe, the phrase used Leing ghar-baithna, The 
ohildren of such conncetions arc recognised ab legilimate, but they 
are not admiltud 1 full caste privileges. The levirate on the usual 
terms is permitted, Thee is no custom of adoption or initiation 
into caste. Betrothals are made in infancy, and the marriage 
ceremony is of the standaid type, the bAanware or walking round 
the sacred fire being the binding portion of it. They worship 
Mahddeva, Strajnarfiyan, and Kali, who receive sacrifices of gonts 
and :ams on a Monday, They will not take any food or water 
from, or smoke with, any other caste. They have given up their 
oceupstion of mat-making, and now live by fishing and thieving at 
fairs, 

4, In the returns of the last Ceneus: they are classed as a sub- 
caste of Mallah, The Chain is what ie known as an Uchakka, 
Uthaigira, ur Jebkatra—one why puks pockets and cuts with a 
little knife or sharp piece of glass the knots in their chests in which 
natives tie up their valuables. They froquent faire and bathing 
places, and the boys are put on to steal, while the men act as 
‘fences’? antl engage the attention of the victim, or facilitate the 
eeeape of the thief, 
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Chamar.—The caste of ¢urriers, tanners, and day-labourers 
found throughout Upper India, Thew name is derived from the 
Sanskeit charma-kdra, s “worker in leather.” Traditionally the 
Chamér is the offspring of a Chandila woman by » man of the 
feherman caste. The Karavara of Manu,* “who cuts leather,” is 
descended frum a Nichiida father and Vaideha mother, The Nishada, 
again, 18 said to be the cln)d of a Brahman and a Sddra woman, and 
the Vaideha of a Vaisya father and a Biahman mother On this 
Mr, Shetamg’ rematks -—“Tf the workers m leather of the present 
day aie lineal deacendants of the woikers in leathe: in Manu's time, 
the Chamiis may fairly consider themselves as of no mean degree 
and may hold up their beads boldly m the presence of the higher 
castes,” Mr, Shertmy appears to have been impressed with the 
\igh-bied appearance of some Chamdis Tlus may, perhaps, be to 
vome eatent accounted for by dzaisoms with some of the higher castes ; 
but most observers will agree that Mi. Risley* 1 rght m his opinion, 
that “the average Chamar is hardly distmgmehable m point of 
futures, stature, o. compleaion fiom the members of those non- 
Aryan racer from whose ranks we should prad facte expect the pro- 
fession of Icather-diessers to bo recruited.” Mr Neafield believes 
the Chamir to have sprang ont of several different tubes, hke the 
Vom, Kanjai, Habdia, Chero, ete , the lastremams of which are stall 
outside the pale of Hindu souety. “ Ougmally he seems to have been 
an impressed labourer (egd) who was made to hold the plough for 
lus master, and zecerved im return space to lm his mud hut near 
the village, a fixed allowance of grain for (very woking day, the 
five use of wood and grass ou the village lands, and the skine and 
\odies of the ammals that died, This is very much the status of 
the Chama at the present day, He 1 still the ficld slave, the grasae 
cutter, and the carnon-eater of the Indian village.” But. st is, per- 
haps at present, until the existing evidence from anthropometry 1s 
largely creased, premature to express a decided opinion of their 
origin further than this, that the tube is in all probabihty occupa- 

tional, and largely recruited from non-Aryan elements. Among 





1 Priacipally based on onquirion at Mirzapur; an clulvirate note by Babu 
Vindhyoawari Praeid, Deputy Collector, Balls, and nutes by tho Depnty Inspestorr 
sf Schools, Agrs, Bareilly, Bodiun, Byjnor, Pandit RAmnvatur Pann’, Karwi, an 
the Deputy Commissioner, Su'ténpnr. 
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ill the Indo-Aryan races the use of hides for clothimg prevailed in 
primitive tames,! The Vishnu Purana? enjoins all who wish to 
protect thor persons never t» be w:thout leather shoes ; and Manu’, 
warns the Brahmans never to use shoes that have been worn by 
another. In the RamAyana Bharata places on the vacant thione of 
Ajudhya a par of Rama's shppers, and worships them during his 
exile The Charmae of Piny’s hst have been identified with the 
inhabitants of Chaima Mandala, a dhstriet of the West, mentioned in 
the Mahabhiiat, and also m the Vishnu Purina under the title of 
Charma-Khanda.* 

2, One curious legend of the origin of the tribe has becn referred 
tom connection with the Agarwdla Banyas .— 
Once upon a time a certam Raja had two 

danghters, Chimu and Bimu These maruied, and each gave birth 
toa son who was a prodigy of stiength (pakiwda), An clephant, 
happoned to the m the Raja's palace, and hemg unwilling that it 
should be cnt up, he ceatchcd for a mar strong enough to take if 
out whole and bury xt. Chinn undertook and performed the task, 
Bamn pronounced hun wa outeast , so the Banyas are sprang fiom 
Bamu, and the Chamats from Chamu. Another legend tells how 
five Brihman brothers woe passing along together. They saw a 
. careass of a cow lying on the way. Four of them tumed aide, 
but the fifth removed the dead body. Is Inethien ex ommunts 
cated him, and since then it has heen the business of his descendants 
to remove the carcatses of cattle, Another tiadition makes them 
out to be the descendants of Nona o1 Lona Chaménn, who w 
deified witch much dieaded m the easter part of the Province, 
Her legend tells how Dhanwantan, the phymeczan of the gods, was 
bitten by Takshaka, the king of the snakes, and knowing that death 
approached he ordered his ton to cok and eat his Lody after Ins 
death, so that thy mght thereby mhent lis skill im medicine ® 
They accordingly cooked bis body m a cauldion, aud weie about to 
eat it, when Talshaha appeared to them in the form of a Bidhman, 
and warned them against this act of cannibalism, So they let the 
couldion float down the Ganges, and as it floated down, Lona, the 
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#11, 21. 
* Lac, ext TV, 66. 
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Chamérin, who wae washing on the bank of the river, not knowing 
that the vessel contained human flesh, took it out and partook of 
the ghastly food, She at once obtained power to cure diseases, and 
especially snake-bite. One day all the women were transplanting 
nee, and it was found that Lona could do as much work as all 
her companions put together. So they watched her, and when she 
thought she was alone she stripped off all her clothes (nudity 
bemg an essential element in all magic), muttered some spells, and 
throwing the plants into the air they all settled down m their proper 
places, Finding she was observed she tied to escape, and as she 
jan the earth opened, and all the water of the rive fields followed her, 
and thus was formed the channel of the Lon: 1ver in the Undo 
District. 

3, The Census Returns show eleven hundied and fifty-six sub- 
divisions of Chamars ~ of these the most im- 
portant loeally are— 


Sahdranpur—Ajmar, Balan, Dharaun, Moch, Sagahiya, Sirs- 
will, 


Jntornal structure. 


Bulandshahr—Bbarwanya, Chandauhya vw Chandauriya, Lal- 
man, 

Aligath—Chandauliya, Harphor, Kathiydra, Mochi, Ojha 

Mathwa—Chaurasiya, Kadam, Tinga. 

Mainypuri—Loniyan, Pajhasiya, Suy. 

Etiwah—Amrutiya, Bissili, Nakehlukna, 

Etah—Nagar, Nunera, 

Bareilly—Bardwari, Bhusiya, Chandauliya, Nona 

Bijnor—Sakt. 

Budaun—Baharwir, Chaubin, Kokapisi, Uniya. 

Moradabad—Bhayar, Ramanand, 

Cawnpur—Gangapiri, Rangry a. 

Fatchpar—Desi, Dhuman, Dumar, Panwa, Rangiya, Turkatwa, 

Banda—Barjatwa, Dhaman, Dhindluys, Dhmdhor, Janwar, 
Rangiys, Seth, Sorahiya, Ujjain. 

Hamirpur—Dhindhor, Rangys, Umré. 

Allahabid—Autarbedi, Chand Raé, Ghatrya, Kahar, Turkiya. 

Lalitpnr— Bhadantiys, 

Benares—D auriya. 

Mirzapur—Tarkiys. 

Jaonpur—Banaudhiya, Turkiya 

Ghazipur—Kanavjiys. 
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Ballia—Kanaujiya. 

Govakhpur—Bamhaniya, Belbhariya, Birhariya, Dakkhinfha, 
Desi, Ghorcharha, Ghosiya, Kauaujiya, Mohahar, Réjkuméari, Sar- 
wariya, Siudas, Tatwa, Uttarila 

Basti—Birhariya, Chhagoriya, Chamarmangta, Dakkhingha, 
Desi, Mohahar, Sarwariya, Tanbuna, Uttaréha, 

Azamgarh—Guil, Kanaujiya. 

Lucknow—Chauhin, Dusidh. 

Unio—Chauhan. 

Raé Barcli-—Chandel, Dhaman, Dhundhar, Dhuriya, Ghor- 
charhs, Gorait, Harphor, Khalkatiya, Kulha, Nooa, Tanbuna, 

Sttapur—Chauhin, Pachhwihan, 

Sultanpur—Banaudhiya, Dhaman, Nova, Taubuna, 

Partdbgarh—Banaudhiya, Chanel, Dhaman, Dhingariya, 
Jogeya, Nona, Smahiya, Tanbuna, Turkiya. 

Birabanki—Jogiya, Pachhwihan, 

4, In the detailed lists we find tne Chamars of the Province classi- 
fied into sixteen main sul-casten, Aharwar (principally found in 
the Allahabad Division), Chamir (chiefiy in Meerut) ; Chamkatiyas 
(mostly m Bareilly); Dhusiyus (in Meerut and Benaies) ; Dolars 
(in Agra, Rohilkhand, Allahabad, Lucknow); Golé (im Ktkwab); 
Jaiswaras (strongest in Benates, Allahibad, Gorakhpus, and Fuiza- 
bid) ; Jatwas (in Meerut, Agra and Rohilkhand); Koris (in Paizi- 
bad, and Gorakhpur); Korchamras (in Lucknow); Kurtis (in Lucknow 
and Allahabad) ; Nigoti (u emall sub caste chiefly m Mainpuri) ; 
Patthargotws (in Agia) ; Puralnyas (in Lucknow and Faizabéd) ; 
Radasis (tolerably evenly distributed throughout the Province), 
and Sakarwars (in Agra and Allahabad), But there is hardly » 
District which does not possess, or pretend to possess, the sevenfold 
division which is so churacteristie of castes of this social standing. 
Thus, in Ballia, we find Dhustyas, Jaiswiras, Kansujiyas, Jhojhiyas, 
Jatuas, Chamartanfos, and Nonas; in Agra, Mathuriya, Jadua, 
Domara, Sakarwir, Batariya, Guliya, and Chandauriys. Some of 
these sub-castes are of local ougin, some are occupational, and some 
take their name from their eponymous founder. Thus the Aharwir 
are connected with the old town of Ahar, in the Bulandshahr Dis- 
trict, or with the Ahar tribe ; the Chamkatiyas take their name from 
their trade of cutting hides (chm kdtna), This sub-caste claims to 
have produced the saints Raé Dis and Lona Chamirin, The 
Jotna or Jstiya have, it is said, some unexplained connection with 
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the tribe of Jats. The Ksiyén is also a sub.caste of the Bobras, and 
jg said to be derived from their habit of always saying tai? 
what?” “when?” The Jaiswiras trace their origin to the 
old town of Jais, though some have a ridiculous story that it is » 
corruption of Jimswér, in the sense that they are agriculturisis and 
grow various crops (jis). The Koli or Koti, a term usually applied 
to the Hindu weaver, as contrasted with the Julaha or Mubammadan 
weaver, ara connected by some with the Kols; by others with the 
Sanskrit Kawltka, in the sense of “ancestral” or a “weaver,” 
They say themselves that they take their name from their custom 
of wearing unbleached (fora) clothes. The Jhusiya, and also perhaps 
the Dhusiyas, have traditions connecting them with the old town of 
Thisi, near Allabébal. There are again the Azamgarhiya of 
Azamgarh ; the Jatlot of Rohilkhand, who like the Jatiya say they 
are kinsfolk of the Jats; the Sakarwar connect themeelves with 
Fatchpur Sikri ; in the Central Duab are the Saksena, who say they 
come from Sankisa, and the Chanderiya from Chanderi In Mirza- 
pur we find the Jaiswira, Jhusiya, Kanaujiya, Kurla, Dusddbu, 
kinsmen of the Dusidhs, the Kori, the Mangta or “beggars,” the 
Dolidhanwa or “ palanquin carriers,” the Azamgarhiya, and the 
Banandhiya, who are residents of Banaudha,—a term which includes 
the western parts of Jaunpur, Azamgath and Benares, and the 
souwh of Oudh, To these Mr, Sherring adds ;—In Benares the 
Rangua (rang, “ colour”) who are dyers ; the Kataa or “cutters,” 
(kdtna) of leather; and the Tantua, who manufacture strips or 
strings of leather known as tént, According to the same anthority 
some of these sub-castés are differentiated hy function. Thus, many 
vf the Jaiswara are servants ; the Dhusiya or Jhusiya, who trace 
their origin to Sayyidpur, in Ghazipur, are shoc-makers and harness 
makers; the Kors, weavers, groom, and field Inbourers ; the Kuril, 
workers in leather; and the Jatua or Jatsya, labourers, The 
Jaiswaras will not carry burdens on their shoulders, but on their 
heads, and are hable to excommunication if they violate this rule. 
They supply most of our syces, «nd are liable to be expelled if they 
tie up a dog withs halter, which they worship. Any one who 
offends in this way is fined five rapocs and a dinner to the brethren. 
The Mangatiyas or Mangtas live on alms, which they take only 
from the Jaisware, In Mirzapur they describe these functions 
fomewhat differently. There the Jaiswiras make shoes end work 
‘8 day labourers ; the Jhusiyas are labourcrs and keep piga, which is 
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also the occupation of the Dusidhu ; the Koris make shoes and ‘weave 
cloth; the Dolidhauwas carry pslanquins, the Azamgarhiyas are 
monial servants of Ewopeans, and tend swine. The Banaudhiyas 
tend swine and are day labureis, There is again another local 
division of the Fastern Chamars into Uttardhas or “ Northerners,” 
and Dakkiniha or “Soutierners,” who live respectively north and 
south of the River Sarju,and do not mtermarry. The Chandaus or 
Chandanriya, of the Cential Duib, claim to be descended from 
Chania, the famous wrestler of Kansa, who was killed by Krishna, 

5, These sub-castes are now all, ur practically all, endogamous ; 
but there seems reason for \elieving that this 
fissure into endogamous groups may be 
comparatively recent. Thus there seems no reason to doubt that in 
the cast of the Province the Dhusiya and Kanaujiya intermarry, 
The rule of exogamy within the snb-custe seems to vary, Those who 
aro more adyanced say that marriage is prohibited within seven 
degrees in the descending line. Others say that they do not inter- 
marry ax long a8 any previous relationship between the parties is 
known or ascertainable, In Bulla, a careful observer states that 
they do not mary in a family from which their mothe, grand- 
mother, or great giandmother has come; nor do they marry in 
the family of their parent’s sister. A man may marry two Fieters, 
but not a daughter of a brother-in-law, The descendants of one 
common stock are called Dayad, and among them marriage is probi- 
bited. estes, this occupation plays a very important pars in 
mariiage alliances: thus, those who remove manure or night-soil 
cannot intermarry with those who practise the cleanlior duty of 
horee-keeping. As a rule they marry locally within their own 
neighbouthood, if a suitable match can be so arranged. If a Chamir 
entice away the wife of a clansman, in addition to the punishment 
inflicted hy the tribal council, he is obliged to repay her marriage 
expenses. If a girl is detected in an intrigue with a caste-fellow, 
her parents are fined one and-a-quarter rnpeeg, and in Mirzapur the 
same is the punishment inflicted on a man who marries again while 
his first wife is alive. In fact, polygamy is disconraged unless the 
first wife be bamen, when a second marriage will ueually be sanc- 
tioned by the council. Among Chaméars in particular it seems to be 
believed that rival wives do not gct on together; and this sort of 
quarreling has the special name sautya dé4—* the illewill between 
the co-wives.” Other sayings to the same purport are Kath ki sant 
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bhi Buri hoté Rai, ’’—Even a co-wife of wood is an evil ;” and when 
one wife is being carried to the burning ground, the other says :— 

+ Mor jiya na patidwe 5 saut ka pair hilta jdwé,——“I cannot believe 
that she is dead ; I am sure her legs are shaking still’ In Ballia 
it is eaid that if a Chamfr marries a second time, the first wife 
usually leaves him, and that her desertion for this reason is recog= 
nisod as according to tribsl cnstom, 

6, Chamars have a pasticularly well organised and influential 
tribal council or panchayat. The head of 
every family is supposed to Le a member of 
the panchayat, and nearly every village has a headman (pradhdn, 
janaddr). In large towns there is often more than one headman, 
Tn small matters the village council is competent to decide; but for 
the settlement of weightier questions the councils of several villages 
assemble under their own headman, and then a gencial meeting is 
formed, Custom varies as to whether the headman is a permanent, 
ofticial or not. The most usual rule is that, if the bon of the late 
healman is competent, he is generally xppointed; if be be found 
guilty of misconduct, the headman 1s a» liable as any of fhe members 
to fine and excommnmication, The cases which come before the 
council may be classified as (uv) eases of illicit sexual relations or 
violation of tribal rules concernmy food, ete. ; (2) matrimonial dia- 
putes ; (¢) petty quatrels, which would not come under the cogni- 
zance of a Court ; (d) disputes abont small money transactions ; (¢) 
cases in connection with Jujmdéet- this last 1s very common, 
Every Chaniix family has assigned tu it a certain number of families 
of higher caste, which are known as its Jujmda (Sans. Yajamdua) + 
Yor which its members perform the duties of cutting the cord at 
hirths, playing the drum at maniages and other festive occasions, 
removing and disposing of the carvasses of dead cattle, and in return 
for these services they receive money fees, cooked food, and some= 
times gram, flour, ete. In retuin they sometimes supply shoes at 
marriages, a certain number of shvex annually in proportion to the 
hides they reveive, and also do repans to leather articles, such a6 
well buckets used in cultivation. These nyghts aie very jealously 
watched, and any inte-ference with the recognised constituents of a 
family is strongly resented and brought befure the tribal council, 
‘These orders of the council in the way of fine or cnteitainment of 
the clansmen are enforced under penalty of excommunication, of 
which the most serious result is thet, until the ban is removed, all 
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marriage allances with the family of the offender are barred, apd if. 
any one marries a member of such a family, he at once becomes liable 

to the same punishment as that which they are undergoing, Every, 
council has a mace-bearer (chharsddr), who goes round and alls the 

menibers to the meotings, and he is allowed a small money foe foi 

this service. The amount of finc varies fiom one to five rupees, and it 

is very seldom that the process of excommunication has to be used to 

enfores payment, If # person think fit to lay a charge before the 
council he has to pay a fee of one and-a-quarter rupees to the 

chairman, who will not take up the case until the fee is paid, 

This money, which to the cast, of the Province 1s known as adléandi 

or Lebri, is spent im purchasmg spirits for the refreshment of the 

members. 

7, Chamire show an increasing tendency to the adoption of 
mfant marnage. The usual age to the cast 
of the Province is between fou and eight, 
and it 18 not uncommon in Ballia for httle girls of three to be 
married. It 1s very scldom that a gu! remains unmarried after the 
age of eight. Thereae no regula: marriage brokers employed ; the 
negotiations are conducted by a member of the family who is known 
as agua, As among other Hindu castes marriage is looked vpon as 
asacrament, and not based on contract. It 1s complete and landing 
once the presen)ed ceremomes aie gone through, and its vandity 
does not depend un the express o1 implied consent of the parties. 
But no martiage 1s cainied ont without the consent of all the rclae 
tions, even those who are distant, and the descent and family con- 
nections of Loth bide and bmdegroom are caicfully enquired into 
before the engagement 1 made. In Miizapu the bnde-price pay- 
able to her relations 1s two 1upees and five ers of coarse sugar, In 
Balhathey deny that there 1s a brile-pue, but x 1» admitted that, 
if the parents of the bide are very joi, the father of the bnde- 
groom may give as much as four rupees to defray the marriage 
expenses, As has been said, both bride and Lridegroom are carefully 
examined as to whether they are fiee from apy physical defect, and, 
as general rule, if such be subsequently ascertained, 1t would not 
bea valid ground for annulling the marriage. If the husband 
‘become lunatic after marriage, the wife in Ballia would not be 
‘entitled to leave him, provided his relations continued to support her ; 
and in the same way the husband of a mad wife is held bound,to 
support her. Impotence or such mutilation as renders sexual 
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jnteteourse impossible is valid grounds for dissolving the marriage. 
But, as a matter of fact, impotency, proved to the satisfaction of the 
douncil, is the only valid reason for a wife abandoning her husband. 
Divorce in the strict sense of the term is unknown; but a husband 
may turn his wife out of the house for proved infidelity, while she 
cannot leave him even if be be unfaithful to her, provided he- 
gives her food and clothes. A woman, whose expulsion has been 
recognised by the council, can remarry by the sagds or Lardo form, 
The offspring of such informal marriages rank equally for purposes 
of inheritance with those of regularly-married virgin brides. Ag 
regards the offypring of illicit connections they follow the caste and 
tnibe of the father unless the mother was a Musalmin, or of some 
tmbe lower than a Chamir in the social scale, Such people are 
known by the name of SurateAl or Suratwila. When a Chamér 
takes a woman from a caste superior to his own, their children will 
iw recognise] as members of the caste ; but if she be inferior to him, 
their children are considered 1/le,itimate, and will not inherit. This 
ts always the case when the woman is a Bhangi, Dom, Dhol 
Kanchbandhua, or Musahar. 
The child of a Chamar at Ballia by a Dusidh woman is known 
a Chamar Dunadha, and this is the on'y case in which a similar 
fusion of castes is kuown to have heen recognised. The importance 
of such facts in connection with the problem of the origin of the 
m1xed castes is obvious. 
8. Widow marnage is, as ha» been said, fully recognised ; but 
Widow-marriogo and 2m10ng Chamiirs, who have, like those at 
shetaynate, Cawnpur, risen in the world, there seems a 
tendency to prohibit it, The levirate is recognised, but the widow 
can live only with the younger brother of her late husband. If the 
widow be young, and her younger brother-in-law of a suitable age, 
they usually arrange to live together ; if this cannot: be arranged, 
she usually marries some widower of the tribe by the sagdi or 
ardo form, In this case the brother and father of her late 
husband haye a right t> the custody of the children of the first 
marriage : this rule is relaxed in the case of a baby, which accom- 
panies its mother. In some cases the widow is allowed to take with 
her to her new home all the children of the first marriage, Any 
dispute as to matters of this sort is settled by the tribal council. 
1f's widow marry an outsider she loses all claim to the estate of her 
Vor. 1, “ 
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first bugband, and'so do any chikiren she takes with ber to the house 
of her new bushand, } 

Tn such cases the property passes to the brothers of hee first 
husband. If, onthe contrary, she marry her husband’s brother, she 
or her husband will inherit only if there was no male heir by the 
first marriage. At the same time, though Chamérs are quite ready 
“to lay down definite rales on this subject, the tribal custom does 
not appear to be quite settled, and when there are in the case 
of the levirate or widow-marriage two families, the matter is usually 
left to the council, who make a partition. 

9, Among some branches of the tribe, aa, for instance, at Sultan- 
pur, when the first pregnancy of a wife is 
announced, 8 ceremony knuwn ag sa/héé is 
performed, which consiste of the distribution of cakes (prs) to 
the clansmen at their houses Hut as Chamirs are particularly 
exposed to fear of witchcraft and diabolical agency generally, care- 
ful precautions are taken to guard the woman from evil. To the 
east of the Province promises of offerings are made to Vindhybi- 
sini Devi of Bindhicha!, Banru Bir, Birtiya, and to the sainted dead 
of the family if they vouchsafe an easy delivery, Thorny branches 
of the deZ tree (degle marmelos) are hung at the door of the 
delivery room to intercept evil spirits, who are also scated away by 
the smoke from an old shoe, which is burnt for thay purpose. The 
woman sits on her heels during accouchment, and is supported by 
her female relatives, She is attended by a woman of the onste for 
six or twelve days, which is the period for impurity, When it is 
announced that the child is a boy, the women sing the sosar or song 
of rejoicing, Much of this consists of the invocation of Méta, the 
goddess of small-pox, After the cord 1s out, if the child be a boy, 
the mother is bathed in warm water; if a girl, she gets a cold bath. 
After the mother and baby are bathed, she gets a meal consisting 
of molasses, turmeric, and oil, and after twelve hours she is given 
wome Aatwa sweetmeat, Nest day she gets her ordinary food. 
All through the period of impurity the singing of the seher is 
repeated. At the door of the delivery room (eagré; Sana: sufeka) @ 
fire is kept constantly burning, and into it some ajwain (Jinyustionm 
ajowan) is occasionally thrown. At least for the first six daya a 
light is kept constantly burning. On the night of the sixth day 
the women sit, up all night and worship Shsahti or Chhathi, the god- 
des of the sixth, with an offering of cakes made of barleysfour amd 
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rio boiled with sugar, These are presented eh om loaf plstter 
(danua), and then eaten by the members of the household. An iron 
catting instrament is also’ kept near the mother and child during 
the period of pollution If the child be a boy the father is expeot- 
ed tu entertain his friends which is usually done on the twelfth 
day. 
On that day the parents or brothers of the mother—if thyy can 
afford it—send her 2 coat and cap made of red cloth for the baby, 
and a yellow lom-cloth for the mother, This present is sometimes 
accompanied by a special sort of swectmeat known as authaura 
(sonts, dry ginger) made of sugar, ginger, and other spices ; some- 
tunes with the suthaura is sent some caudle (achhwdnz). There 18 
uo distinct trace of the couvade, except that the bushand hay to 
take the first sup of the cleansing diaught given to the mother, 
and that he does not shave fur sx duy» after his wife's delivery. 
‘There are no special coremonies in connection with twins, but they 
ase considered mauspicious. If during the pregnancy of a wonran 
an eclipse happen to occu, she is made to sit quiet while it lasts 
with a stone pestle in her hand, and is not allowed to move or touch 
any cuttmg imstrument, If she move, it 1 believed that ber child 
wil be deformed, and if she touch a cutting implement that it will 
le born mutilated. The child is named by the senior member of 
the family, Ou the fourth or fifth day after the mother rejoms her 
family, the child’s head is shaved (miaran), aud when about six 
months old, 1t 1s fed for the first time on grain (enwuprisan) ; it 16 
St this time that it is usually named. At the age of five or seven 
ite cars are bored (kanchhedan), and this constitutes the mitiation ; 
after this the child must conform to the rules of the tribe 1egurding 
food. 

10, When it is proposed to adopt a boy, the clansmen are invit- 
ed and in their presence the parents make 
over the boy to the adopter with these words, 
“You were my son by a deed of evil (pé); now you are the son 
of eo~and-so by a virtuous act (déarm).” As the boy is accepted, 
the members of the caste sprinkle rice over him, and tho adopter 
Gives 9 feast. 

12, The customs of bevrothsl vary somewhat in different p'aoes, 

3 ‘Thus, in Mirzapur, when 9 marriage is pro- 

posed, the bridegroom’s futher with his uncle 

and other near relgtions visit the bride, She is carefully examined 
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to make sure that she has no physical defect, and, if approved, the 
boy’s father gives her a rupee, and some coarse sugar is distributed, 
Then her father entertams the party, Next follows the regular 
betrothal (burrekit), This generally takes place at the village 
Kiquor shop, where the two fathers exchange platters (/auna) full of 
liquor five times, and at the last turn the bride’s father puts a rupee 
into the cup of his relation-to-be. Liquor is served round, two- 
thirds of the cost of which is paid by the futher of the boy, and one- 
third by the father of the girl. On this day ‘he date of the wed- 
ding is fixed by the Pandit. In Bailia, on the contrary, the parents 
and relations of the girl go to the boy’s house and present him with 
arupee and loin-cloth, This is known as paupiija, or “the wor- 
chipping of the feet ” of the bridegroom, 

When these presents are received in the presence of the members 
of the caste the engagement is complete. 
* 19, Marriage is of two kinds—the shddi, churh, or charhawa, 
which is the respectable form, and the doda, 
used by poor people, . In Mirzapur the wed- 
ding invitation is distrilmted by the father’s sister’s husband of the 
boy, The marriage pavilion (méuro) is then ercetad, In the Gan- 
getic valley it consists of four bambous ; Chamirs above the hills 
make it of nine pules of the sidii tree (Murdwtckra binata) iv 
obvious imitation of the Dravidian races by whom they ure surround> 
ed. On this day the Pant ties round the wrist of the bride an 
aoulet formed of mango leaves and thread. The next day is devoted 
to feeding the clansinen, and cakes of various kinds are offered to the 
sainted dead. Then follows the matmungara ceremony, which ix 
done, a8 already described in the case of the Bhuiyas. Then as the 
procession starts, the biidegroom’s mother does the wave ceremony 
(parachhuu) to keep off evil spirits. With the same object the 
bride’s mother puts somo lamp-black on the bride’s eyelids, and 
hangs a uecklace of beads round her neck. At the same time, a# 
an assertion or acknowledgment of maternity, she offers the gitl 
her breast. The bridegroom's father is expected to tuke with the 
procession five ankle rings (mathiya) for the bride, The marriage 
is then performed by making the pair revolve five times round the 
ploughbeam (Auris), which is fixed in the centre of the pavilion. 
‘here also is erected a rough wooden representation of a flock 
of parrots (suga) sitting on a tree. When the marriage is 
ever all present scramble for the wooden parrots; Lut the pole'on 
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which they were hung is carefully kept for a year. During the 
marriage, a special dance, known as the natwa ndch, is performed by 
mepibers of the tribe, some of whom dress in women’s clothes, 
Chamais oan give no explanation of this practice, which may 
possibly be a symbolical ceremony done with the hope that the first 
child may be a boy, as the Argive brides used to wear false beads 
when they slept with their lmsbands' It is ,pecially to Le noticed 
that Brahmans are not employed in the matriage ceremony. The 
whole business 18 done by the uncle and liother-in-law (p+ipsa, 
tuhnot) of the bridegroom. Before they leave the pavilion a guat or 
jam is sacrificed to Paramesan Devi, aud the flesh is cooked at the 
marriage feast. The marriage ends with a general carouse at the 
nearest hquor shop, 

18, The dola marriage is done in quite a different way. The 
following is the uitual at Ballia. The friends and relations are invit- 
«d te attend at the bridegioom’s house, and they are supplied with 
a meal hnown as kadewa, which ordinarily consists of mice and pulse 
or parched gram (saé/v) or wheat cakes. The men then proceed 
tu the bnde’s house and halt about a mile off to take refteshment. 
‘The boy’s father subscribes twelve pice and the others two pice vach 
with which liquor is purchased. The sum given by the boy’s 
father is known as batedri or nisdi, and that contributed by his 
friends beArt. After drmking they go to the bride’s house, which 
they reach usually about eunset, There the guardian of the boy 
pays twenty-four pice, known as neg, to the father of the bride, 
who supplements it with sufficient to provide another diink for 
the party, Then they are all fed, and neat mormng they go 
away with the bride, The boy’s guardian presents two sheets 
(sd), one for the bride and one for her mother, and gives a couple 
of rupees to her father, who in return gives a lon cloth (d/ot/) and 
a sort of handkerchief worn over the shoulder (en/hiwar) to the 
boy, as well as a sheet for lus mother, The barber, washerman 
and village watchman revcive a present of two annas cach on this 
eecasion, Sometimes the owner of the village charges a rupee ag 
marwachh or murwcdn', (mdnro, the nuptial shed), which 1 paid by 
the father of the bridegroom, and may perhaps be a survival of @ 
commutation of the jus primae soctis, but is more probubly one of 
the ordinary village dues levied from tenants by the landlord, 
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This, however, is not ifvariably taken, and in return be usually sup. 
plies some wood, ete , for the wedding. ‘The bride is supplied by her 
guardian with w sheet {#dri), Lrase bracelets (md/ét), and auklete 
(patri), made of bell metal, Her brother or some other peraon as 
her representative accompanies her to the houss of the bridegroom, 
It ia w peculiar custom that on this occasion he always walks behind 
the bride, In the doa form of marriage the bridegroomor his father 
very saldom goes to the house of the bride The daty of escorting 
the bride home is left to come relation or clansman. 

14, After the bride has armved that very day or very soon after 
the date of the wedding (Javan) 18 fixed. The family barber takes 
ten pieces of turmeric, of which he gives five to the bride and five to 
the Indegioom, With this he bimgs one and-a-quarter ares of 
paddy, whch ho divides equally between them, The turmenc is 
ground into # paste, which is rubbed on the foreheads of the pair, and 
the paddy 1# parched and made into /awa for use in the ceremony of 
fowa parachhawa, This part of the ritual is called daldi or daldidhan, 
The next day o1 a day after comes the ceremony of matkor or “the 
diggmg of the earth” This commences by the bridegroom’s mother 
woishipping a drum (d4o/). If his mother be dead, this 18 done hy 
hie aunt o1 some othe: elderly female relation. 

Turmone and tice ae ground into a paste (aipan), The woman 
meats her hand in this and apphes it to the drums This is known 
ws thaypr lagdna, A leaf of betel, a betel nut, and two pice are also 
placed ov the dinm, which aie the perqwsite of the owner, Five 
marks (/’é2) are then made on the dram with vermuilion, and the 
women form @ procession and go mto a field, led by the drummer 
playing away vigorously. The scmor woman then worships Dhar‘i 
Mata or Mother Earth, and digs five spadesful of earth, which are 
brought home and placed in the courtyard. In the middle of the 
yard are placed an carthen pot full of water with its top covered 
with a mango leaf and an earthen lid, Near at is a ploughbean 
(dures) and a green bamboo fixed in the earth, The earthen pot is 
known as #ajea, In the evening there is = feast known as methors. 
It may be noticed here that (here are in all five marriage feasta—the 
Aaldidhaén and matkora already described and the dah, masjdd and 
daukan or Gidéi. From the commencement of the Auldé oere- 
mony up to the end of the marriage ceremonies the women sing song’ 
both momning and evening. 

15. The actual marriage always takes place at night. No Brib- 
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man ig called in, but the village Pandit is consulted us to the auspiciou: 
timo, and be reosives two pice for his trouble. For the marriags = 
square (ohawh) is marked out in the courtyard with barley-flour, and 
the bride and bridegroom are seated within it, the bridegroom on a 
stool (pérAa) or ona mat made of leaves (petu). The sorvice is done 
by some one in the caste who knows the ritual. He begins by the 
«olra wchchdra or recital of the names of the couple, their fathers, 
grandfathers and great-grandfathers, Then the marringe jar (éalea) 
1s worshipped, and an offering of butter, rice, and barley is made to the 
fire which is lighted close beside the jar, and a similar offering is made 
wa fire which is lighted in the oratory (deokurt) sacred to the house- 
hold god, The bride’s father then gives her away to the bridegioom 
(tangddds). He accepts the gift and marks her forehead with a 
line of vermilion, which is the binding part of the oeremony, The 
veromonies in the dola and charhava marriage are practically identi- 
cal. The only difference is that in the former the ceremony is per+ 
formed at the house of tho bridegroom ; 1m the latter at that of the 
Inde. 

16, Those who have been initiated into the Siva Narfyani or 
Sri Naréyani, Kabirpantli or Rimanandi 
seota are buried, unless before death they 
have expressed a wish to he cremated. Their corpres are romoyed 
to the burial-ground on a gaily decorated bier without any marks of 
mourning and accompanied with shouts of Adm! Rdm/ Sut Asai, 
“The Lord is the Lord of Truth”? Ordinary Chamare are burnt 
m the usual way. Those who are poor only soorch the face uf the 
corpse (mukAdg), ‘The ashes, when the body is properly cremated, 
are thrown into some neighbounng stream. The clucf mourner who 
bas fired the pyre on the day after the cremation plaves outside the 
house an earthen pot full of milk and rice grucl (mdar) with a 
Pitcher of water for the use of the disembodied spirit. On the third 
day after death comes the ésréfré ceremony which consists of the 
offering of oblations and cakes of barley-flour (piada) to the depart. 
ed soul. On the tenth day (daswéa}, this ocremony is repeated, and 
the castemen are fed. On that day the person who fired the pyre 
Wavika) is porified by being shaved. On the eleventh the utensils 
and private property of the desd man are made over to his sister's 
husband (424801), who acts as the officiant priest—perhaps a survival 
of thé matriarchate. In some places, however, and particularly 
where Chamirs are becoming rich and influential, the Mahdbrihman 
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offera the sacred balls (pinda), When the service is done by a 
member of the tribe he says,—Ar Ganga, pdr Ganga; Bikéri ka 
beta, Rdmboktak ka mili, prnda det} Gavga Mai bujbuji det 
“ Ganges on this side, Ganges on that side; the son of Bihari (or 
whatever his name may be) the grandson of Rambakhsh offers the - 
cakes, but mother Ganges gives only bubbles in return.” Some 
plant a few stalks of grass near a tank as am abode for the spirit 
which wanders about until the funeral ceremonies are complete. On 
this water is poured daily for ten days. Some again give a tribal 
feast on the twelfth, sume on the sixteenth day after death. On 
the anniversary of a death twelve balls ave offered, and, if the family 
can afford it, the clansmen are fed. Some, again, after the usual 
balla and oblations durmg the fortnight (pi/rapahsha) sacred to the 
dead, join in removing thee orpse, and cach of the five touches his 
mouth with a burning braml. By this procedure none of the five 
incurs any personal defilement. 

17. Chamars in the main conform to the popular type of village 
Hinduwm, To the cast of the Province all, 
except the mcher and more sdvanced member 
of the caste, dispense with the services of Bréhmans, except in so far 
as they usually consult them about the maruage auspiecs To the 
west their marriage ceremonies are performed under the guidunc 
of the low Gurra or Chamaiwa Biflmans. ‘To the egpt, at they be- 
come rich and influential, they employ Sarwariya or Kanaujrya Brah- 
mans of a degraded type, To the west the mourners accompanying 
the corpse address the Creator m the words—7ihé hai ; tain me pordo 
kiya, aur tatn ne mde Ui “Thou art He ; Thou hast crested 
and then destroyed.” In Rohilkhand their clan deities are Bhawani, 
Jagiswar or “the lord of the world,” Kila Deo, Gaja Dewat, Zabir 
Pir, and Nagarsen. In Agra they call themselves of the Gorakhi 
sect, and worship Devi, Chamars, and Kudnwala, “ he of the well.” 
In Ballia they usually worship a deity whom they call Parameswar 
or “ the Supreme Being.” The godling is supposed to dwell in a 
mound of earth erected m a room of thr house. On the day of the 
Dasahra festival seven wheaten cakes and some Aalia are offered. 
and some cloves and cardamoms are ground up and mixed in water, 
which is poured on the ground. This is known as chidk. Some- 
times the offenng consists of a young pig and some spirits. When 
& pereon is sbeent from home, he does not erect any mound or 
oratory (deokwr) until he returns. In Mirzapur they have a special 
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deity known as Terha Deva or “ the crooked one ;”” they also worship 
the Vindbyabésini Devi, of Bindhachal; Banra Bir, a demon of 
whom they know nothing “but the name; Sairi Devi, Birtiya, and 
the eainted dead ( purkha fog), All these deities are worshipped 
in times of trouble with the sacrifice of a young pig, the meat of 
which is eaten by the worshippers and with a l:bation of spirits, 
On the Pachainyan festival nulk and parched grain are offered at 
the hole occupied by the domestic snake. Those who have no 
children fast and worship the sun godling, Siraj Narayan, in the 
hope of offspring. Fieand the moon are also occasionally woshipped. 
To the east their chief festivals are the snake feast at the Pach- 
anyén ; the Kajan, which is a sort of saturnalia held m the rainy 
season, when women drink and the rules of modesty are held in 
abeyance; the ‘lij, on which women fast for the welfare of their 
husbands and sons, and next daye at eakes ( par) ; the Phagna or 
Ilor, A second wife wears an image representmg the deceased, 
known as sivajna, round the neck, and when she puts on fresh 
clothes or jewelry she touches them first with the image ab a sign 
that they have been offered to the spirit of her predecessor. If this 
be not done, it i» beheved that the offended spirit of the first wife 
will bring disease or death, 
18, But the most remarkable form of worship is that of the 
The: Bimiphyasi ae demtic, revivalist sect of the Srmasfyani or 
Srindriya sect. Sinndiayam, The founder of this sect was 
Raédis or Ravidas, who was a distiple of Ramanand Curiously 
enough inthe Dakkhin quite a different legend hat been invented 
and the so-called Rohidas is taid to have been born at Chambhargonda 
now Ahmadnagar, and is described as a contemporary of Kabir inthe 
twelfth or thirteenth century.' The Northern India legend, as 
recorded in the commentary of Priya Das on the Bhaktmila, tells how 
a Biabman disciple of Ramanand used daily to receive the necestary 
alms from the houses of five Brahmans. This was cooked by his 
preceptor, and offered to the Creator before being eaten, One 
day ss it was raining and the houses of the Bidhmans were 
at a distance, the Brahmachiri accepted the supplies from a 
Banya. When Ramsnand cooked it, the Divine Light refased 
to accept it, as it was unclean. The preceptor made enquiries 
and discovered that the Banya had money dealings with Chaméra 
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wad that the food was hencs defiled, Rémanand, in hin displ 
ure caused his disciple to be reborn in the womb of « Chamdrin ; 
and so it happened, When the infant was born, remembering 
its past life, it refuecd to suck from the breast of its mother 
because she was uot initisted. Then @ voice from Heaven spoke 
to Ramanand and warmed him that the punishment he had inflict. 
ed on his disciple waa disproportionate to his offence, He was 
direated to go to the hut of the Chamérand inmate the whole family. 
He was compelled to obey this order. The child was named by hs 
parents Réédas. When he reached the age of eizhteen he began to 
worship a clay image of Rama and Janaki. This wat displeasing 
to his father, who turned him out of doors, Réédés then set. up 
Jnasiness as a shoemaker and continued his mode of worship, He 
used to present all wandering ascetics with new shoes. One day a 
saint appeared before him and gave him the Phulosopher’s stone 
R&édés took no notice of iti; but the Saint touched his shoemaker’s 
knife with it and turned it into gold. This had no effect on Raédie, 
and the sant finally left the stone in the thatch of hie hut 
Returning some time afte: he found Raédis m poor cucumstances, and 
learned to his surprise that he had not used the stone. The saint 
then promised that hefore morning five gold coms would appear in 
front of the divine image which Ra@dés worshipped. ‘I hese he also 
fused to accept. But he was warued in a diecam net {to continue 
to despise wealth ; so he converted his shed intoa magnificent temple 
and established regula: worship. Thus en1aged the Biébmans, who 
appealed to the Raja in a Sanskrit verse which means—' Where 
unholy things are worshipped and holy things are defiled, three things 
follow—Famine, Death, and Fear.” 

19. R&élas was summoned before the Raja and ordered to 
exhibit his miraculous powers. He replied that be could do only 
one miracle—that the Salagrrama or ammonite representing Vishnu 
would at his word leave its place and come down on the palm of 
his hand. The Raja ordered the Brahmans to perform a similar 
miracle, They failed and Réédas succeeded. This miracle so affected 
the Bani Jhali, whom one version of the legend makes out to have 
been a Princess of Chithor, that she became initiated. On this the 
Brahmans refused to eal in the palace, on the ground that it had 
been defiled, and some raw grain was given them which they began 
tooook in the garden. Buf as they were eating they suddenly saw 
‘Rabdis sitting and eating between two Brahmans, So they fell ab 
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his feet, and then he cut his skin and showed them wander it his 
Brihmanical cord; so he was proved to have been a Brahman in his 
Former life. 

20, The Grantha or Scriptures of the sect are believed to have 
existed for eleven hundred and forty-five years, but to have been 
unintelligible until Sitala, an inspired Sannyasi, translated them, The 
present recension is the work of the Rajput Sivanfifyana, of 
Ghazipur, who wrote it about 1785 A.D, The most important of 
these works are the Gurunyasa and the Santa Virasa, The former 
is compiled from the Purfnas, and gives an account of the ten 
Avatéras of Vishnu or Narayana in fourteen chapters, of which the 
first six treat of the author, of faith, of the punishment. of sinners, 
of virtue, of a future state and of discipline. The latter is a treatise 
on moral sentiments. The opening lines are,—‘ The love of God 
and his knowledge are the only true understanding. ”? 

21, Siundrayanis have a mecting house known as Dhiimghar, or 
"House of Paradise ;” Somaghar, or ‘ House of meeting,” and 
Girja Ghar, or church, a word derived through the Portuguese 
tgreja from the Gueck eé&leséa, It usually contains picturcs of the 
Samts Gorakhnath, Raédas, Kalirdis, Sfirdas, und others, The 
scriptures are kept rolled up in cloth on a table at the East. They 
are carefully watched and never given to any one but members of 
their own congregation. They meet here on Friday evenings, and 
any educated man among them reads and oxpounds passages from 
the Guranyfisa. The only occasion when the Santavirasa ie read is 
at death; it is then recited from the moment of dissolution until the 
corpse is buried. They are not allowed to cat meat or drink spirits 
betore going to the weekly service, but this is the only restriction, 
On the Basant Panchami, or fifth light half of Magh, a Ialwhi is 
called in, who cooks some Aalwa sweetmeat (which is known as 
mambhog, or “ food cf the mind ”) in a large boiler (darhdo). This 
is firat offered to Siunarayana before the Scriptures of the sect, and 
until this is done no Chamér is allowed to touch it. The explana- 
tion of this is that Siundrayana wasa Chhatri, and it would be 
defilement to him if any Chamér touched it before dedication. An 
offering of the eame kind is made to Guru Nanak by the Sikhs,* 








Binley, Tries and Castes, I, 178. 
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22. The title Bhagat which they take does not imply that they 
abstain from flesh and spirits, but they are monotheists (Sans; 
bhokta, “ devoted”). They ssy that their chief conventicle is at-& 
place called Barsari, in the Ghazipur District, about which they 
repeat the verse—‘ As pis Chandrawar men, Ghazipur Sarkir; 
Bindu nirauni karat sab Bagh Réé ke pas.” “In the neighbour. 
hood of Chandrawar, in the Ghazipur District, all meet together and 
discuss the doctrine of Unity. This place 1s near the R&é’s garden.” 

28. Persons of any caste may join the Siunarfyani sect. When 
p candidate wishes to affiliate himself, they first wara him of the 
difficulties before him and test him for « few days, when, if approved, 
he is directed to bring a present according to his means to the head- 
man, known as Gurn or Mahant. The candidate comes before the 
Guru, who sits with the scripturcs opposite him, and first makes a 
sacrifice hy burning camphor and dason, or ten kinds of perfumes, 
These are thrown on fire, and the sweet savour which arises is their 
form of worship, ‘lhen some camphor 1s burnt before the scriptures, 
and all present rub the smoke over ther faces. The candidate then 
washes the big toe of the Garu and drinks the water (charanamrita). 
Next the Gura recites privatcly into his ear the formula ( mantra) 
of initiation, which is carefully concealed from outsiders, After 
this the initiate distributes sweets to the congregation. He is then 
considered Sant or imtisate, and receives a small book which he 1s 
permitted to study, and which serves as a pass of admussion to 
future meetings. If he loses it he has to appear at the next Basant 
Panchami meeting, and psy two and-a-half rupees for a new copy, 
as well as a fine of five rupees for his negligence. At these meetings 
there is music and singing, men and women sit apart, and after the 
Mahant has finished his reading, he reocives the contributions of the 
faithful, They are not allowed to drink in the Dhamghar, but they 
may smoke génja, bhang, or tobacco there. They never practise 
exorcisms (aAdt), nor do they get ints a state of relipious frensy 
and delivor oracles. As already stated the dead are buried with 
signs of rejoicing Some camphor 1s burnt in the grave before the 
hody is laid there, and then all present join in filling up the grave. 
All initiates, male and female, are buried in this way, Children 
and persons not initiated are interred without any ceremony. If the 
wife of an mitiate die, her relatives can take away ber body and 
cremate it. They marry like ordinary Chamirs, and get a Brihman 
to fix a lucky time. A smilar movement among the Chamaze of 
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Biléspar, in the Centra] Provinces’ took place under Ghisidds 
between 1520 and 1830, andin Bikine: under Lilgi about fifty 

ago, Their sole woiship 1s said to consist in calling on the 
ayustble lord (Alath, Alakh), 

24. The ordimaty Chamir believer that diseare, death, and all 
tioubles ate due to demomacal mfluence, 
When a person falls il] a sorcerc: (ofha) 18 
called im and he ports out the particular evil spirit which 1s respon- 
mible for the mischief, and the appropriate saciifice by means of 
which he can be appeased. In the same way barzenness in women 
1s held to be due to hex possession by some demon, A widow is 
vety careful to worship the spust of her deceaced husband, In 
this case, as with a deceared wife, no image 1 used, but a piece of 
giound 16 plastered, and on st 1 placcd a new Jom cloth (d/oft) and 
a waist chan (furdhans) Somctimes a pig is sacnticed The soul 
of a diad husband 1 called munustya dea o “the man-god.” 
Persons who die m any suddcn or unusual way become malevolent 
spints (b¢Wt), and must be carcfully proptiatcd Then offermg 
a young pi and an oblation of epuits. Chickens are offered to 
Ghia Myin, goats to Devi, and pgs to the family godlngs and evil 
spits, These are offered at the house shiime, wlule offermgs to 
godlings and tamte are made at ther temples or tombs, The 
seyular feast m houour of the dead 1s the Mahaliya Amawas, Pitre 
Insarjan, or Pit:asaunan Among tres they respect the pial 
tulae, and nim, The 7 ial w the abode of Vasudeva, the tulaai of 
Lakshmu, the vim of Sitala Mother Ganges (Ganga mét) isa spocial 
object of reverence. The favounte method of propitiating evil 
spirits of those who haye dicd by accident 1s to pour spate near 
the place occupied by the Bhit, and to lyht some gduja ma pipe 
bowl. For ghosts of high caste persons, the proper offering 18 a fire 
sacrifice (4om). The ordinary malignant evil spirit is called Bhot or 
Daitya; that of a Muhsmmadan Shahid Mard, the Jinn ws higher 
and more powerfal than these. To the Shahid Mard and Jinn the 
sacrifice 1s not = pig but a fowl and flowers. 

25, The Chamar from ns occupation and o1gin ranks even below 
eal tasiente the non-Asyan tribes who have heen quite 

recently adopted into Hinduism He ts con- 
wdered impare because he eats becf, pork, and fuwls, all abomination 
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to the orthodox Hindu. He will eat nattle which dis natural death, 
snd numerous cases have occurred where Chamira have poisoned cattle 
for the sake of the hides and flesh, He keeps herds of pigs, and thp- 
Chamrauti or Chamér quarter m a Hindu village is generally a 
synonym for a place abounding in all kinds of abominsble filth, where 
a clean living Hindu seldom, unless for urgent necessity, cares to in- 
trude, One proverb describes a man setting up to be Gopiil, a respeo- 
table Krishna worshipper, while his pots and pans areas filthy as those 
ofa Chamiar (New tem Gopdl aisan ; hdnri charui Chawdr airax), and 
another says,—The worthy are dying and the unworthy living 
because Chamirs are drinking Ganges water,’-—La;élu maré, dhithan 
jiyts Ganga jal Chamdrdn pryé). This repugnance to him is 
increased by his eating the leavings of almost any caste except Dhobis 
and Doms, and by the pollution which attachee to his wife (Cha- 
marin, Chamain), who acts as midwife and cuts the umbilical cord. 
But in spite of his degraded social position, the Chaméar is prond and 
punctilious and very conservative as regards the rights and privi- 
loges which he receives in the village community. Their women 
wear, at least in the east of the Province, no noserings; they have 
metal bangles (mathiya) on their wrists; arm ornamente (/djx) 
and heavy bell-metal anklets (pairi). Chamars swear by Réma, 
the Guru, the Ganges, Mahadeva Baba, the shoemuker’s last 
(pharwaét}, and their sons’ heads, They will not towch a Dom or 
Dhok, nor the wife of a younger brother or nephew, nor will they 
call their wivos by their names, Women eat after the men, Thoy 
salute relatives and clansmenin the forms Ram / Kaw J and pdélagi. 
20, The Chamar practises a variety of occupations. His pri- 
mary business is ouring skins and shoemak- 
ing, and the latter business has developed 
what is really a separate caste, that of the Mochi (Sans: mochtka) ; 
in a village he provides all leathern articles used in husbandry, euch 
as whips, thongs, well buckets, and the like. As a rule, he has a 
circle of constituents (jefmdu) whose dead cattle he receives, and 
to whom he gives leather and a certain number of shoes in return, 
Tis wife has similarly a certain number of families to whom she 
acts as midwife and performs various menial servicos at marriages 
and festivals. The Chamér himeelf is the general village drudge 
{beydr, pharait) rans messages, and does odd jobs, such ae thatching 
when he is called Ghardmi, and the like. Sometimes he receives 
‘wages in cash or kind, but perhaps more generally an allowance of 
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grain per plough belonging to the family he cerves, or a patch of 
rent-free land. Another part of his duties is to heat drums and 
blow trumpets during a marriage or when cholera or other epide- 
mue disease is being exorcised from the village. Large numbers of 
Chaméra take to field labour, act as ploughmen, carters, grooms, 
or emgrate to towns, where they do various kinds of unskilled 
work. In Partébgarh they are said to have usurped the business 
of carrying palangums, the hereditary occupation of Kahars. The 
extension of the leather trade at Cawnpur has made it a great Cha- 
mar centre. Many of them have become wealthy and aim at a 
standard of social respectability much hngher than their rural 
brethren, and some have begun even to seclude their women 
which every native does as soou as he commences to nse in the world, 

27. The system of tanning pursued by the ordinary village Cha~ 
mir 1s of the most promitive kind. ‘he elons are placed in a mtand 
covered with water, containmg lime (ch#na) and impuie caibonate 
of soda (sajjt); after ten days they are taken out and the hair 
removed with an iron scraper (4hurp:). They are again removed, 
sewn up in the form of a bag, which 1s again filled with the bark 
solution, and hang on a tree o1 stand, This process Jasta five days, 
when the tannmng 18 considered complete.? 





‘Hoay, Monograph, 90, agg. It 181m curions contrast to the Homerie system of 
Proparing hides, which consisted iu rabhiug with fat and strotebing. Jihad, XVU, 
883. 
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Chamar Gaur.—A sept of Rajputs of whom Sir H. M. Elliot! 
writes—“ Among the Gaur Rajputs the Chamar Gaur who are sub- 
, divided into Raja and R42, rank the highest, which is accounted for 
In this way :—When trouble fell upon the Gaur family, one of their 
ladies, far advanced in pregnancy, took refuge in a Chamar’s house, 
and was so grateful to him for his protection, that she promised to 
call her child by hiy name. The Bhats and Brihmans to whom 
the others fled do not appear to have had similar forbearance, and 
hence, strange as it may appear, the sub-divisions called after their 
name rank below the Chamar Gaur.’? Pargana Sandila, of Har- 
dai, was, so it is said, occupied by Thatheras,? who hy one theory 
are identical with the Bhars, and then Chamar Gaurs came in from 
near Bijnaur in the time of Jay Chand. They came in under two 
chiefs, bringing with them Diksmt Brahmans, who up to the present 
are their recognised priests. They differ entirely from Chamar 
Gaurs, who came from near Cawnpar, and have for ther priests 
Tiwari Brahmans, The wnter of the Hadoi Settlement Report® 
speaks of the Chamar Gaurs as“ a refractory, quarrelsome, ill-con- 
ditionod set, then one redeeming quality (owed probably to the fact 
that they are Rajputs sm name rather than in reality) is that they 
do not murder tlu iy daughters,” Their ancestor, Ganga Sinh, known 
as Kina, o1 “one eyed,” is said to have driven out the Thatheras, 
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CHANDAURIYA, 
, Ghanamiya.—A sept of Rajputs, not separately recorded in 
the Census Returns, found m Jaunpur, Azamgath, and Gorakbpur 
They are generally, according to Sit H. M. Elhot,! meluded among 
the Bas of mferor descent and are sometimes identified with the 
Gargbans. 

Chandauriya.—A Rajput sept found m Fizabid. They are 
an offshoot of the Bais of Baiswaia, who emigrated under they 
leader, Uday Buddhé Sinh, who gamed his estates unde: the protection 
of a noted fagit known as Kah Pahar, The tatle of Chandamaya 
from the village Chandaw 1s said to have been conferred on the sept 
by the Raja of Hasanpur.? 

Chandel.?—(Sanskiit Chandra, “the moon’’),—An umpoitant 
sept of Rajputs. They claim descent fiom the moon, Chandia, up to 
Brahma According to one version of the tribal legend Hemavat: was 
the daughter of Hema}, the family priest of Indiajit, the Gahar wir 
Raja of Kash: (Benares), o1 of Indrajit himself, With ner at md- 
might the moon had dalhance. She awoke and saw the moon gong 
away, and was about to cuse him saying,—* Tam not a Gautam 
woman that I should be thus treated ”’ When he replied, —'‘ The ewrse 
of Sn Krishna has been fulfilled. Your son will become a mgbty 
hero, and wall 1cign fiom the sunsise to the sunset” Hemdavate 
aad -—* Tell me that spell whereby my son may bu absolved 7” He 
answered —'‘¥ ou wil) havea son and he will be your expiation,”’ and 
he gave hei this spell —‘ When the time of your dehvery comes reat 
goto Asu, neai Kalnjar, and there dwell. When within a short 
tame of being delivered, cross the Raver Ken and go to Khajram, 
where Chintaman Banya hves, and stay with him You son shall 
perform the yneat sacnfice, In this :ton age sacrifices are not perfect. 
Twill appeat as a Biéhmsn and complete the saonfice, Then 
Your absolution will be complete ” The fruit of this amour was 
Chandia Varma, smd to have been born im A, D 157, and from 
him to Parmal Deo, whose fort Kalnjar was taken by Kutb-ud-din 
in 1202 A, D, there are said to have been by one account forty-nime 
and by another twenty-three generations, 

2. By another version the ougimal buthplace was Kalinjar. 
The King of that fot one day asked Ins family priest what was the 
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day of the month, He answered that it was the full moon (péran- 
mési), whereas it was really the Amivas or the last day of the dark 
fortnight. When the Pandit became aware of the mistake which he 
had committed, he went home and fell into deup distress, When his 
daughter learned the cause of his sorrow, she prayed to the moon to 
appear at once full, and thus justify her father’s words. The moon 
appeared, and as a reward lay with her, and when he: father heard of 
this he expelled her from his house ; 60 ee wandered into the jungle, 
and there her child was born, There a Banaphar Rajput saw hem 
and took her home. Her father was so ashamed of the affair that 
he turned himself into a stone, and as his name was Mani Ram, he 
is now worshipped as Maniya Deva. The Chandel ascendancy in 
Bundelkhand between the supremacy of the Gonds and the advent of 
the Muhammadans is a well-known historical fuct ; it was during 
this period that the great irrigation works in the Hamirpur District, 
the forts of Kalinjar and Ajaygaih, and the noble temples of Khaju- 
réhu and Mahoba were built. 

3. All these legends may point mdirectly to some flaw in the tribal 
pedigree. We know that the Mirzapur legend of Oran Deo clorely 
connects them with the aborigmul Souis as the Oudh story suggests 
kinship with the Bhars.!. The Undo branch say they come from 
Chanderi, in the Dakkhin, whence they emigrated after the overthrow 
of the Bundelkhand kingdom of Mahoba by Prithivi Raja in 
spite of the bravery of the Baniphar heroce Alah and Udal.? Part 
of them emigrated to Unio as late a» the reign of Aurangzeb, 
As for the Eastern branch of the sept they are admitted to be of 
Sombansi origin, but do not intermairy with the leading tribes, 
The Bundelas are by one account a spurious breed between them 
and slave girls." One of the Cawnpur families fasten their coata 
on the right side of the chest like Muhammadans, They say 
they do this in memory of tha Dehi Empeiurs who remitted 
their tribute.t 

4, In Bundekhand they are repoited® to give their daughters 

in marriage to Jadons, Sisodlnyas, Sengare, 
Belge Sas Kachhwitas, Bhadiuriyas, Sl Ressegs bat 





1 Mirsapur Gasatteer, 120, agq Benett, Clans of Rdé Barels, 

2 Oudh Gasettesr, Introduction, XXXVI, Indian dn/iquary, I, 265 4g 
4 Elliott, Chronicles of Unon, 23 54. 

» astern Indea, 1, $58. 
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they take girls only from tribes of the higher rank, After the 
bride is brought to her husband’s house Devi is worshipped with 
‘the accompaniment of singing and dancing, and then the bride: 
marks the door with her spread haud smeared with aipan or a 
mixture of powdered rice and turmeiic, The mazimum number 
of wives that a man can take is seven ; but the usual number is two 
or three. Betrothal is usually performed im infancy and marriage 
very early in life, The family barber often arranges the match, 
but now-a-days a regular marriage broker is sometimes appointed, 
Some dower is always given by the father of tae bride. A wife 
may be divorced if she contracts leprosy or if she be unfathful, 
Such women cannot marry again. 

5, When the pregnancy of a woman 18 announced the ceremony 
of chauh is performed in the fifth or seventh month. The husband 
and wife are seated in a sacred enclosure (chank), while a Braman 
recites texts, After the ceremony parched rice and eweetmeats 
are distributed to the biethren At her confinement the mother 
is attended by 8 sweepet woman for three days, and by a barber 
woman for forty days. When the delivery takes place, an old 
woman of the family smeais her hand with oi! and makes a mark 
on the wall of the room, after which the cord i» cut, The mothe 
bathes on (he third day, after which the ceremony of charua is done, 
and this is followed by the usual sixth day observances(chsa/hi) 

6. The Letrothal (mangar) consists in the brde’s barber coming to 
the house of the bridegroom and making his forehead (/iku), 
Their marriage and death ceremonies are of the ordinary oithodor 
form. 

7, Their special god is Mahideva, who is worshipped by men, 
and Devi by women and children. 

8. In Oudh the Chandols take brides from the Chsuhin, 
Guharwar, Raikwar, Janwir, aud Dhakré septe: anl give wives 
to the Gaur, Sombansi, and Punwir, In Azamgarh they receive 
wives from the Baranwar, Kahan, Singhel, Udmatiya, Donwar and 
Gsharwar septs: and give their daughters to the Gargbana 
Gautam, Palwir, Sirnet, Rajkumar, Bachgoti, Kausik, Raghnbansi, 
Bais and Chand:abanei. 
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Chandrabansi—Properly the race of the noon (Chandre- 
vansa). One of the two gieat divisions of the Kshatriya race, of 
whom a full account is given m the second chapter of Colonel Tod’s 
“Annals of Rajasthan.” In these Provmces itis the title of a 
separate sept, who are quite distinct from the Chandels who clam 
to represent the ancient children of the moon, They are zuost 
numerous in the Bulandshahr Distnet. 

%. In Azamgarh they claim to belong to the Bhargava gofra ; 
they receive brides from the Bisen, Sakarwir, Nandwak, Ratheur, 
Palwir, Gautam, Ujjam, Chandel, Bais, Udmatiya, Singhel, and 
Kaustk septs ; and marry ther daughters to the Garghansi, Ragim- 
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penai, S@rejbanci, Chauhin, and Sirnet. In Aligarh they take girls 
from the Gahlot, Kechhwaha, Rathaur, Bargijar, Solankhi, Bichhal, 
Jais, Janghara, and Pundir, and give brides to the Chauhin, Gahlot, 
Bargdjar, Punwar, Tomar, Rathaur, Kachbwiha, Janghirs, and 
Dhakra septs. 


Dystribution of the Chandrahansi Rij pute according to the Census 
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Tharandasi—aA Vaishnava sect which takes ts name from ite 
founder, Charan Das, of the Dhisar caste, who was born at Dehra, in 
the Alwar State in 1703, His father was Murti Dhtsar, who 
died when his son, then called Ranjit Siuh, was only five years old, 
“Pos boy thin emigrated to Delhi and lived with some relations - 
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there, He became a disciple of Baba Sukbdeva Dis, a religious 
faqir of high religious attainments, at the age of nineteen, at 
Sukra Tal, near Muzaffarnagar, who gave him the name of Rim 
charan Das, Afterwards Charan Dae established a separate reli- 
gious order in hs own name, and, like others, preuclied, and mademany 
disciples. His principal disciples were Swimi Rimrdp, Gusatn 
Jagatan, and a woman named Shahgoli, Each of these established 
a monastery in Delhi and obtained grants from the Mughal Em- 
perors, which have heen confirmed by the British Government. ”! 

2. Of the tenets of the sect, Prof, Wilson’ writes :;— Their 
doctrines of universal emanation are much the same as those of the 
Vedanta school, although they correspond with the Vaishnava sects 
in maintaimng the great source of all things, o1 Brahma to be 
Krishna ; reverence of the Guru, ani assertion of the pre-eminence 
of faith above every other distinction, are also common to them 
with other Vaihnava sects, from whom probably they only differ 
in requiring no other qualification of caste, urder, or even of sect, 
for their teachers ; they affirm, indced, that originally they differed 
from other sects of Vaishnavas in worshipping no sensible representa- 
tions of the daty, and in excluding even the tulasi plant and the 
Silagrima stone fiom their devotions ; they have, however, they 
admit, recent,y adopted them, in order to maintain a friendly inter- 
course with the followers of Ramanand: another peculiarity in 
their system is the importance they attach to morality, and they do 
not acknowledge faith to be indepentent of works ; actions, they 
maintain, invariably meet with retribution or reward; their moral 
code, which they seem to have borrowed from the Madhavas, if not 
from a puter source, consist of ten prohibitions. They are not to 
lie, not to revile, not to speak harshly, not to discourse idly, not to 
steal, not to commit adultery, not to offer violence to any created 
thing, not to imagine evil, not to cherish hatred, and net to indulge 
in oonceit or pride. The other obligations 2re,—to discharge the 

' duties of the profession or caste to which a person belongs, to 
aseociate with pious men, to put implicit faith in the spiritual pre- 
ceptor, to adore Hari as the original and indefinable cause of all, 
and who, through the operation of Maya, created the universe, and 
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has appeared in it occasionally in a mortal form, and particularly ae 
Krishna at Brindaban. 

4.3. “The followers of Charan Dis are both clerical and secular ; 
the latter are chiefly of the mercantile order, the former lead a 
mendicant and ascetae hfe, and are distingmehed by wearng yellow 
garments, and a single streak of sandal or goprchandana down the 
forehead ; the necklace and rosary are of Tulasi beads They wear 
also a small, ported cap, round the lower part of which they wrap 
a yellow turban. Their appearance in general is decent, and ther 
deportment decorous ; m fact, though they profess mendicity they 
are well supported by the opulence of ther disciples, It 18 possible, 
mdeed, that this sect, considering its o1igin and the class by which it 
is professed, aroxe out of an attempt to shake off the authority of 
the Gokulastha Gusdins The authorities of the sect are the Sn 
Bhagwat and Gita, of which they have Basha translations ; that 
of the former 1s ascribed, at least in parte, to Chaan Daa Inmeclf ; 
he has also left orginal worke, as the Sandeha Saga: and Dharma 
Jishaj, ma dialogue between him and hw teacher, Sukbdeva, the 
same, according to Charan Dasis, as the pupil of Vyasa and nar- 
rator of the Purduas, he first diseiple of Charan Diis was his 
own sister, Sahay: Bai, and she succeeded to her li other’s authonty 
as well as learmng, having written’ the Sahay Prakash and Solah 
Tat Nunfjya. They haye both left} many Salas and Kavits. 
Other woiks in Bhasha have been compused by vatious teachers of 
the sect. The chief seat of the Charan Dfisis is at Delhi, where 
iw the Samadh 01 monument of the founder. Tlus establishment. 
consists of about twenty resident members Tere are also five or 
tix sumilar Mathas at Dell and others m the upper part of the 
Duab, and then numbers are said to be ramdly increasmg” 

4, Unlike other dissenting eects the Charandati keep idols in 
their temples and respect Bidhmans, who are found as members of 
the sect. Their sacred place is Dehra, the birthplace of their 
chief, where there is a monument over his navel string, and his gar- 
ment aud rosary are kept. “‘The Charandim brevsary (gutka) 
exhilits more Sanskrit, ‘earning than those of the other sects, and 
instead of passing allusions to mythology, goes into details regard- 
ing Sri Krishna’s family, and merely popularises the orthodox 
Sansknt teaching. ‘Thus there 1s a chapter on one of the Upanishads 
and another from the Bhagwat Purina. Ite style xs, perhaps, more 
full and expressive, and fess involved than other books of the sama 
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class. The Sadhs hold to the vernacn'ar, and some time ago ar 
‘aid to have resented an attempt of a learned Chatan Pasi to enb- 
stitute Sanskrit verse for the vulgai tongne, The breviary contgine 
the Sanedha Sagar and the Dhaima Jilaij mentioned above, One 
rather striking chapter professedly taken from some Sanskrit book 
should be called Nasa Kshetra’s Inferno. Nasa Keshetra is permit- 
ted to visit the hells, and to see the torments of sinners, which are 
described in detail, and the sins of each class specified. It is, in fact, 
an amplification of the Puranic account of Naraka, adapted to 
impress the minds of the vulgar. Nasa Kshetrais then taken to 
visit heaven, and subsequently returns to earth to relate what he has 
witnessed.”? 


Distrebution of the Charanddsis according to the Centua of 1891. 
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Chaubé—[Sans: Chaturnedita—“one skilled in the four 
Vedas ;”’ according to others because they use four fire-pits (vedt)].— 
A sub-oaste of Biihmans who have their head-quarters at Mathura, 
whenve they are very commonly known as Mathura ke Chaubé, 
Mathur or Mathuriya. 

2. They are a sub-division of the great Kanaujiya stock, and 
eccording to Dr, Wilson,? their principal sub-divisions are— 
Nayapura, Hargadi, Chaukhar, Kataya, Rémpura, Paliya, Hardée- 





} Rasputina Gasalteer, IIL, 216. 
1 Indsan Caste, TI, 186. 
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pors, Tibeiya, Jamadava, and Gargeys. According to another 
account they have seven gofras and sixty-four als: of these it 
bag been found impossible to obtain a full list, The best known 
of the seven go/rax are Bharadwija, Dhuma, Sana, Astra, and 
Daksha Some of their a/s are Panré, Pathak, Misra, Lapsé, 
Soti, Bharatwir, Jonmané, Ghebariya, Chhiraura, Donrwir, and 
Tiv ari. 

8, The local legend tells that during the Varaha incarnation of 
Vishou, the Daitya Hiranyaksha, twin brother of Hiranya-Kasipu, 
the hero of the IIoli legend, came to fight with the deity. Varaha 
killed him, but was smitten with remorse, as his antagonist had been 
a Brihman So he sat down on the Visriint Ghat at Mathura, and 
began to meditate how he could atone for the sin which he had com- 
mitted. From the perspiration which the deity rubbd from his 
body sprang the Chaub 's of Mathura. With their aid he performed 
a sacrifice and cleansed himself from his iniquity. 

4, The Chaubés of Mathma are endogamous. It is said that 
their women can never live beyond the land of Braj. Hence the 
verse, — Mathura ki heli, Gokul ki gate, Karam phiite to ant jaé, 
“Mathura girls and Gokul cows will never move while fate allows.” 

This custom of endogamy results in two exceptional usages— 
first. that marriage contracts are often made while one or even both 
the parties are still unburn ; and, secondly, that little or no regard is 
paid to relative age ; thus a Chaubé, if hi: friend has no available 
daughter to bestow upon him, will agree to wait for lus first grand- 
daughter. They will not, if it can possibly beavoded, marry in their 
own gota ; but instances are said to occur in which this law of 
exogamy is not observed According to Mr. Raikes! they have four 
varieties of marriage, called in the jargon of the tibe—awwe/ UyGh 
or “ first class,” of which the total cost is Rs. 225 ; dowm or “ second 
clage,” costing Ra, 175 ; figra or “ third class,” costing Rs, 75, and 
‘ora or “ mean,” where only one rupee is paid by the bride’s folk ; 
but no disgrace attaches to this cheap wedding. 

5. “They are still very celebrated as wrestlers, and in the 
Mathura Mahatmys their searning and other virtues are aleo extolled 
in the most extravagant terme ; but either the wiiter was prejudiced, 
or time has had a sadly deteriorating effect. ‘Ihcy are now ondi- 
narily described by their own countrymen as a low, ignorant horde 
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‘vf rapacious mendicants, Like the Prigwélas at Allah&béd, they 
are the recognised local cicerones; and they may always be seen 
with their portly forms lolling about near the most popular 
and temples, ready to bear down on the first pilgrim that approaches, 
One of their most notable peculiarities is that they are very reluc. 
tant to make a match with an outsider, and if by any possikality at 
can be managed they will always find bndegrooms for ther 
daughters among the residents of the town. Many years agow 
considerable migration was made to Mainpuri, where the Mathunya 
Chaubés now form a large and wealthy section of the community, 
and are in eyery way of Letter 1epute than the parent stock,’ 
Another peculiarity of them is ther notorious love for b4ang and 
sweetmeats. All are Vaishnavas and worshippers of Sri Krishna, 
6, Their women are well known for their beauty and delicacy of 
form, A native traveller? writes :— The Chaubaims are m the 
grandest style of beauty, The whole classis superb, and vhe general 
character of ther figure is majestic. Thar colour 1s the gene 
classical colour of the Brahmans of antiqmty.” It 1s peeuhar with 
them to celebrate a number of marnages the same day m oder to 
save expense. Then gieediess 1s proverbial—Achché bhaé atal, 
pian gaé nikal— A hfe is well lost that 1s lost m gorging sweets,” 


Distribution of Chaubé Bréhmans according to the Consus of JE91. 
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Distribution of Chaubé Brahmans ascording to the Census of 1894—concld, 
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Chauhan.—An important sept of Rajputs. The Biahmameal 
legend of their otgin 18 thus described by Colonel Tod! — “ Again 
the Brahmans kindled the sacred fire, and the priests assembling round 
the fire pit (agurkunda) prayed for aid to Mahadeva From the 
fie fountain a figure issued out, but he had not a waior’s mien, 
The Brahmans placed him as gnardsan of the gate, and hence his 
name Prithha-dwara. A second issued torth and bung formed in 
the palm (chad/u) of the hand was named Chalika. A third 
appesied and was named Pramara He had the blessing of the Rishis, 
and with the cthers went against demons; but they did not pree 
vail, Again Vasishtha, seated on the lotus, prepared incantations; 
again he called the gods to aid; and as he poured forth the hbation, 
a figure arose Jofty in stature, of elevated front, hair like jet, eyes 
rolling, breast expanded, fierce, terrific, clad in armour, quiver filled, 
8 bow in one hand and a brand in the other, quadmform (Chatw- 
ranga), whence his name Chauhan,” Another account derives the 
name from the Sanskrit Chaturbahu, the name of the firat king of 
the tribe. General Cunnmgham’ shows from inscriptions that even 
na late as the time of Prithivi Raja, the Chaubins had no claim to 
‘bo sprang from fire, but were content to be considered descendants 
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of the sage Bhrigu through Jamadagnya Vatss, and he 

another explanation of the fabled descent from fire, which does not 
seem very probable. Arcordmg to tradition the famous city of 
Analpur, or Analwdra Patan, the capital of the Solankis, was said 
to have been founded by Vana Raja Sclanki, who named +t 
after Anala, a Chauhin cowhe:d, who pomted ont the site to hum, 
According to another veiion, the place was ongmally established by 
Anala Chauhin himself, As the date of the cvent was unknown, 
and was certainly remote, Anala was placed at the head of all the 
Chauhan geneslogus as the progenitor of the race Then, as Anala 
means “fic,” it natwally follows that the cowbud was dropped 
and the element of hie adopted as the onginato: of the race. He 
adds that m emily times the name is witten Chahuwan m agree- 
ment with the Chahumin of the old Shabhawat: msenption of 
A.D. 961, and 1s pomtedly detved from the Hindi chah “desne or 
choice” which 1s an abbreviation of the Sanskuateeéed/a Da. Buch- 
hanan! duives the name fiom chs»fapavana,“ the thought punfies,” 
and the low grade so-called Chauhans of Bijnox say thry ate so named 
because when crossing the Indus with Mén Sinh’s arnry m 1596 
A.D,, they lost the four ieqmertes (chaw “fom ??, dn “ lose”) of 
Hindu communion, religion (dsarm), ceremonies (ret), prety (duya) 
and duties (4 17ma), 

2 Of the Oudh Chaubius, Sir C  Elhot wates! -—" In all 
piobubility they followed closely on the Dibluts in the date of ther 
immigration. They coloneed a tiact of land which hes south of 
Dikhtyana, with ihe Panwars, Bachhals, and Panhérs between it 
and the Ri er Ganges, Chaahina is the name populatly given to 
this tract, which is properly said to eonsist of mmety villages, The 
‘traditional cause which led to the migration 1s as follows -—A certam 
Réja of Mampun married a second wife m Ins old age, though his 
fist wife had boine him two sons, The bride expostulated with 
her family at being given in marriage to s0 old a man, and strpulae 
ted that if cle had axon he should succeed to the estate and the 
title, The Riya agiced, and syned » written acknowledgment to 
thateffect. After some trme he died ; but his wife had already borne 
him a son, anil on his death she produced the bond which the Raja 
had signed. All the brotherhood agreed tbat they onght to abide 
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by it. The two elder brothers left the country in disgust and ect- 
tled in Oudh. The traditions of different villages in Chauhina 
differ as to the names of these two brothers, and it is stated that only 
one of them remained heie*and the other went on to the borders of 
the Gomati and settled in Tsauli, where there is now a large Chav- 
han colony. But ac the whole of the great colonies of Bachgotis, 
Rajkumérs, Rajwars, and Khanzidas, who rule in the Faizdbad and 
Sulténpur Districts, are Chauhans disguised under various names, and 
originally emigrated from Mainpuri sbout the same time, it is safe 
to trust an isolated local tradition as to any close connection existing 
between any of there two colonies. It is sufficient to remark that 
they are all of the same golra, and therefore belong to the same 
stook *? 
8, The most conspicuous families and those of the bluest blood 
The Chanbans of the 9!@ those of Mainpuri, Rajor, Pratapner, and 
Ganges-Jumna-Dukb. = Chakarnagar, ‘The Mampwi family, the 
head of the sept, is said to have settled in the Central Dudb in the 
twelfth or beginning of the thirteenth century. They are generally 
iepresented to he the lineal descendants of Piatap Rudra, who was 
eon of Rana Sangat, the great grandson of Chalur Deva, the brother 
of Prithiva Raja, the last Chauhin King of Delhi, who was conqnered 
by Shahab-ud-din Ghori im 1193 A, D. It 18 almost certain, how- 
ever. that the real founder of this important branch of the Chanhans 
was Deva Brahma, a less distinguished cadet of the same house, 
Shortly after the defeat of Prnthivi Raja and the fall of the Chauhan 
dynasty, Brahma, accompanied by a numerous followmg of kinsmea 
and retaivers, left his original seat at Nimaina and settled at Pratap- 
ner, near Bhongéon, in the Maimpuri District. The founder of thia 
\ranch was Pratap Rudra, who is constantly mentioned in the 
Makhzan-i-Afghini of Niyamat-ulla aa having played a promif&ent 
part in the reign of Muhammad Ala-ud-din and Bahlol Lodi. He 
held Bhongéon, Kampil, and Patiyali, and was confirmed by Bahlol 
Lodi as Governor of that part of the country. In the war between 
Bahlol and the Sharqi monarch of Jaunpur, Réé Pratap and Qutb 
Khan, the Afghan Governor of the adjoining District. of Rapri, 
acted in concert, sometimes on one side and sometimes on the other, 
snd presumably on accoant of the assassination of Narasinha Deva, 
son of Raé Pratap, they organised a conepiracy against Sultén 
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Bahlo} and conipelled him to retreat towards Delhi, leaving the Jann- 
pur King in possession of the Central and Lower Dub. <A tradi- 
tion runs that a Chauhan Leing sorely pressed by his son-in-law, 
smarting under the sense of disgiace, as the father of a married 
daughter seemed to entail upon him, called together his son and 
bound them Ly an oath to save his family from future contempt Ly 
killing every female child that might be born to them. Since then 
the sept has borne an evil reputation for the piactice of infanticide? 
4, One family in Lucknow are called Rakhula, because it is said 
Traditions of other that oue of them had to lay an evil epint, a 
branohos. Brahma Rakehasa, lefore Le could occupy the 
village. Another story is that this family had a Churel as their 
ancestress.* In Mathura’ the sept is classed as pare, because they do 
not allow widow-marnage. The Bareilly )ranch say that ion gene- 
rations Tack (1500—1550 AT).), Nandhar Deva and Gandha 
Deva came to Paranli in Buddun, and thence moving on expelled the 
Bhils fiom Buauli. the Gorakhpur Wanch are alleged by Dr. 
Buchanan® to haye intermarried with mmpure Hill tnnes, and to 
have a Chinese cante of features. In Bulandshahr? one branch ae- 
cepted Islim us they murdered the Muhammadan Governor of 
SikandasiLéd, and another adopted widow-mainage, and have ben 
expelled from the tribe. The legitimate Azamgath branch tracee 
its origin to Sambhal, in the Moridabid Distnet,7 
6, In addition to the above, who claim legitimate descent, thee 
Juforior branches of 22 Others whose position 16 more than duubt- 
tha wopt ful. Such are thosein Moradabid and Bijnor, 
some of whom say they were originally Gahlot, others Gaur, Bais, 
Panwar, and so on.® They appear to be divided into thice classes— 
Chaudhari, Padhin, and Khigi. The last of these are the lowest, 
widoy-marrage heimg permitted among them, ‘he Chaudhari do 
not give thu daughters to the Padhau, but take theirs, 
‘They, as a rule, worship Mahadeva and Devi, {n Moradabad, by 
one account, they tuke the: name from chdha, “a rat,” which would 
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connect them with distinctly non-Aryan races like the Mouszahar, 
They aré said to have been driven into the Sub-Himalyan Tarai by 
the advancing Thikure and Ahars, Similar end probably akin to 
these are the Aswail of the bill, who also claim Chauhin origin. 
6. fo the west of the Province the true Chaubins usually seck 
. alliances for their daughters with the Kachh- 
aatpage le waha, Badhauriya, Baghcl, and Rathaur, and 
the humble Chauhan will take a wife from the Parihir of Bundele 
khand or the Jédon of Karault, In Réé Bareli thew sons marry 
Bisen girls, and their girls Kalhans and Burheliya youths, In 
Faizibad they marry their cons to Bais and Gautam girls and their 
daughters to the Panwir, Chamar Gaur, Sirajbans, and Raikwir, 
The ancestor is sad to have married a Kalhans maiden, From 
Bulandshahr it is reported that the Chauhins give brides to the Pan- 
wir, Rathaur, Gahlot, Tilokchandi Bas, Kachhwiha, Sisudiya, and 
other high class Rajputs; and marry Bargdjar, Pundit, Katheriya, 
Bachhal, Gahlot, and other high caste Rayput girls. In Unio they 
usually marry their girls in thy Kechhwaha, Rathaur, Janwir, 
Gahlot, or Panwiir septs, and their sons to the Sombansi, Sakarwire, 
or Chandel. In Gonda they give brides to the Bhadamiya, Sengar, 
Rathaur, or Bisen : their sony to the Bars, Bisen o) other respectable 
Rajput septs, The bastard Chauhans mariy much lower caste 
people 
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Distribution of Ohoukdn B4jpute according to the Oensws of 1891—contd, 














Dierazors. Hindas, | sehamme- Toran 
Agra i a ante gan dee IR 164 | 12,093 
Farrokhabad . . . . . 5,495 7 6,602 
Mainprri . ww ew | 6,680 15 | 24,605 
Ethwah . . . - . 9,897 168 10,085 
Eth > > . . > +} 13,706 943 14,649 
Bareilly « . . . . . 7011 239 7,250 
Biynor * » . . . +| 77,890 oe 77,890 
Budinn. . . . . . 6,568 283 6,651 
Moridabad . . iy ® +) 87,836 1,228 39,0604 
Bbibjahinpur . . we] OLE 375 9,901 
Pilibbit =. . . . . . 2,082 13 2,095 
Cawnpur . . . ar | . 8,794 108 8,900 
Fetchper . ww ke 8,847 76 2,023 
Banda . . . . . . 1,498 s 1,541 
oa on a a 533 19 562 
Allabébad . . . . oth 1,483 623 2,006 
Thausi . . . . . . 753 39 792 
Jhlaun . . . . . . 5,615 9 5,524 
Tahtpor . . . . . . 578 “4 602 
Benares . . . - . . 691 268 846 
.Mimpor www ee] 878 23 | 1,698 
Seunpur . . . . . . 1,680 989 2,669 
Gbisipr » «ee e888 656 2,012 
alia . . ot he . . 2,131 ‘367 2,488 
Gorskbpar & MD bP eae 4,649 8,110 
Basti . . . . - . 1,749 10,453 12,202 
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OHAUSENI. 
Distribution of Chauhdn Rajputs according to the Consus of 1891—conold, 
— 
Disraicr. Hindus, | Mubamme-| pons, 
Koon, 6 sy ys coy «| a 134 
Tee a er a) BAR| we 7987 
Tocknow . 5 ee P45 151 | 5,896 
Ui « 2 8 4 « 4} 1050 16 | 10,586 
RibBereli, / . ww] 6180 797 | 6,086 
Siiepor sw. 5602 | 9am | 8,086 
Wes os 8 De 2 ER 6712 
Khel . . 0. 06 6+ ar | 8706 | 7,808 
er 5858 | 1,978 | 7,886 
Bet aha G # 8,997 sox | 3,709 
Barhich 2. 0. we] te | 6.846 | 62g 
Sultimpur se ee 442 | 1478 | 5,903" 
Partbgerh =. ses] 8,085 M44 | 8209 
Birubonki, =. 0. ee 8,850 so | 4100 
Toran 307,248 | 64803 | 161,708 














Chaupata Khamb.—A Rajput sept found m email numbers 
im the Benares division, According to Mr. Sherring! im the city of 
Benares they aie chiefly engaged in the manufacture of fine wire 
used in the frames on which cloth of various description is woven, 
They tiace their dcecent to two Sarwariya Brahman brothers, Baldeo 
and Kuldeo, who settled at Pathkhauli, in the Jaunpur district, 
Raja Jay Chand is said tohave given hi sdaughter in marriage to 
Baldeo, on which Kuldeo, to mark his auger, erected a pillar (kdambd), 
and the desoendarts of Baldeo are hence called chaupata or ruined” 

Chauseni—(Ckadx, four ; ena, an army).—A sub-caste of Banyas 
found principally sn the Meerut, Agra, and Robilkhand Divisions, 
‘They are eaid to be a spurious branch of the Barahseni (g v,), They 





1 Hindu Trubes, 1, 229. 
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hold very low rank among Banyns, Till recently all the higher 
castes refused to eat and drink things touched by them. They say 
they came from Mathua, and claim descent from Chiinfira the 
wrestler of Rajya Kansa, from whom Chamfirs also say they ate 
sprung. Avothc story 1» that they are descended from one Raja 
Phonda of Chander: by an unmatiied woman named Kundahya, 


Dishibulion of Chausent Banyas according to the Census of 1891. 











Dirimier Namber i Distaut. Namber, 
Muznfamager =» «| 80 a Se > ol at 
Ot ee a ks ee 
Bulaodshahy . «| 5QUh | Bywor . . et 
Ahguh . «6 | 277 Boden 5 we] 1,200 
Mathura. 6. o| 493 |i Morddabad «SS 1,008 
Agra ss we] 106 bbatyelopms 5s 4 
Fatukhabid 6+] 7h | Pubbhit Se 0 
Manpn «se 6|Cawnpur . . J 6 
Bilwah . 5 ee 3 || = 


Toman. | 11,508 
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Chero—A Duiavidian 1ace of labowers and cultivators found in 
the jull country of Mnzapm where they number according to the 
last Consus 4,5$1, The word may be possibly of non-Aryan 
ougn It has ben connected with the Hindi edela (Sanskut 
chelaka, chelaka “a slave”). Sa G. Campbell’s! theory that 
that Chero-Khero, Khaiwii 1s not probable, The cthuology of the 
Cheros has been to some extent obscured by the fact that they me 
in Bengal pethaps the most advanced of the Diavidian races Colonel 
Dalton cally them the Jast Kolamian tube dommant in the Gangetic 
Provinces * They ore saul m Shaihabid to have been riers of 
the country extending fiom Charanadri, the modcin Chunit, to 





8 Journal Assatic Socrely of Bengal 1866 Part U1. According to Dr. 3. Mar 
they wore perhaps tho Bikatas of the Saneknt writere—Ancient aris ‘Tents, 1, 
Sid, The Kiketas apposs to bave boon rendanin of the modern Biblr 

1 Dereryptive Ethnology, 125, 





a6 OHERO, 
GridhefA tot (Gitidhi}, anf fiom the Ganges to the hille which 
_now fotm the boundary of South Bibar, including the entire extent 
of the country in the Patna division south of the Ganges. The 
names of the Kol Raj and the Chero Raj are now descriminately 
applied by the natives of the South Bihir to the kingdom of the 
aborigines? According to Dr. Buchanan Hamilton they extended 
as far as Gorakhpur or Kosala, and destroyed the family of 
the Sun in Ajudhya, as well as that of the Moon in Magaiha* 

2. A tradition recorded by Mr. Forbes ® states that Kesho 
Natéyan Sinh, a Bundya Rajput, and Raja cf Garhgimti, in Bun- 
delkhand, was blessed with an only daughter: bang ausionr to 
learn the future that was in store for her, he sent for a Jeamod 
Brahman and requested him to diaw her horoscope. The Bidhman 
did so, and declared 1t was ordained that the young gitl, sf married 
at all, could wed no other than a Muni, or one to all intents and 
purposes dead. On learmng this the Raja determined to go to some 
holy shrme and offer (sanéalap) his daughter to the first Muni he 
could find, He started sccordingly taking his daughte: with him, 
and when passing through the Moiong,* be one day encamped 
ina tope of trees near to which there wasa mound. Enquiring 
fiom the people what this mound was, he learned that it was the 
hyvimg sepulehre of a very pious Muni Chamman Mum Rashi, The 
Raja immediately called for spade and shovel, unearthed the holy 
man, and made the girl over to im, From tlus marriage sprang 
the Chero or Chauhinbansi Rajputs. ‘Ther son war Chet Rié, who 
expelled the RAthaur lords of the country. After him the following 
Chero Rajas ruled Kumaun—Chhattardis Rad, Udit Rié, Udand 
Raé, and Chodn Raé, whose son, Phil Chand, conynered Bhojpur or 
South Bihar. The Cheros entered Pslamau in 1612 A. D,, and 
Tuled the distmet for neatly two hundred years, when they were 
expelled by the Bntish. 

3, General Cunningham accepts the account that they were 
conquered by the Saura tribe in Shahabad and Benares. Tn Shahdbad, 
the ancient Karusha Desa, all old buildings are accitbed to thom, 
Even as late as the time of Akbar a Chero clucf 1s said to have kept 
Posseseion of Chayanpur, one of the cluef towns in the district, 





\Oateutta Review, CRXXVII, S51. 

2 Baatern India, 1, Al. 

3 Bettlement Report of Palumav, 28, s9¢ 

4 ‘Tina ia probably th Murang, now one of the NopAl Districta, 
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gon Cunningbam thinks their power migst Sate oomsid “bebiily 
accession of the Pala dynasty. One sacitnt chict or réing 
family among them appears to lave been-knows as Chero Chai.? 

4, There are nv Cheros now in Ghazipwt; but Dr. Oldham de. 
soribes those on the Ghiizipur fruntier as honest, industrious cultive- 
tors, not differing from Hindus of the agricuitural classes, The 
family records of the Hayobans Rajas, formerly of Bihiya, and now 
of Haldi, notice a conflict between the Chero and Hayobans chiefs 
which lasted for hundreds of years, and terminated in the triumph 
of the Rajputs. As late as the reign of the Afghin Emperor 
Shir Shih the power of the Cheror was formidable, and on his 
overcommg Maharta, a chief of the tribe, he indulged in transports 
of delight. On the Kaimir plateau the last famous robbers were 
Nora and Kora, who were captured in 1958.2 Their village waa 
Chirvi, called after the tribe, as are the Cherand Paigana and 
Oherand Island in the Saran District.* 

, But in spite of thar Biahmanical traditions and extensive 
wonquests they are undoubtedly, as Dr, Buchanan MHamulton as- 
serted, of Dravidian oiyin.* Colonel Daltop remarke that in Chota 
Nagpur ther physical traits have been considerably softened by 
their alliances with pure Ilndu families. Ie deseribcs ther 
features as of the Mongolian, or, as he should iather have said, ul the 
Kolarian or Dravidian type, ‘They vary m colour, put are usually 
ofa light brown, They have, as a rule, high check bones, emall 
eyes obliquely set. and eyebrows to correspond ; low, broad noses, 
and largo mouths with protuberant lips ;* in other words, they 
are not appreciably different from the other Dravidian tribes, like 
the Kols, Mujhwars, ete. This is further shown by the fact that 
jm Mirzapur they ae popularly known as Baiga, the devil pricst, 
which is the special business of the non-Aryan races, 

6. There is no trace in Mirzapur of the division into Barabhazdr 

and Terahhazar of Palamau.* South of the 
Son they huve two exogamous sections, Mahto 
and Chaudhari: others call these sections Nagbansi, and pretend 
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} Reports, Archavlopteal Survey, XV, 60, XVII, 181, a9 : XT, 75, 
+ Prebably Kunwara, “Prine,” Neura, Neuls, “ wesael.”” 

© Memoir of Ghdevpar, I, BI. 

* Baslern India, I, 2. 

© Deacriptws Ethnology, 198. 

* Trades and Castes, 1, 199, 


‘ti cuit, 
Gai the ie Bhdthoie een in Chota Nigpur, descendanta of 
the Nig or dragon,’ and Pandobansi, who say they are connected 
with the five Pandavas; another statement of the sections shows 
the composite character of the race—Kol, Cheto, Hardaha (from 
the Aor‘u tree, adwa cordifolia), Kara, Panariha, Kutaba 
Sinduraha (‘those who use red lead”), Some of these are possibly 
of totemstic origin. The Census Returns give another list—Bard- 
bansi, Bardhin, Barubann, Gaya, Khar, and Strajbansi. 

7, Thur custom of exogamy even is uncertam. By one account 
first cousins on the father’s side cannot: inter- 
marry, while marriage of cousins on the 
mother’s side 1s permitted, and a paternal unole’s son can marry 
a maternal uncle’s danght:, but not ee vers’. On the other 
hand, the more Hinduiscd Chetos profess to regulate exogamy by 
the stock formula—chachera, mamera, phupera, maysera, which bara 
the lme of the paternal uncle, maternal uncle, paterual aunt, 
mateinal aunt. ‘There can be vory httle doubt that until compara- 
tively 1evently they used to intermairy with Bhuyas, as 1s proved 
by numerous local traditions, The Bhuyas, on the other hand, say 
that they have given up mtermanying with Cheros snce the Cheroa 
have taken to intermarry with Kols, and the Cheios at any rate 
give Kol as one of their sections South of the Son it 1s generally 
asserted that Bhuiyas and Cheros are the same. From all which 
it would appear that Kols, Cheros aud Rhuyas me of one parent- 
stock, and have separated by a process of abscissi0u 1 con.paratively 
Tecent times. 

8. There 1s no trace of polyandry among them, It is noticed ae 
peculiar to the Cheros that, unlike the allied 
Dravidian tribes, whenever they go any dis- 
tance from home, as to the jungle after cattle, to pay their 1ent, ete., 
they always bung their wives with them. It is @ tradition among 
them that formerly the custom was that if a man remained ox 
Months absent fiom his wife, she was at liberty to form a fresh con- 
nection : but it is said that this is now obsolete. The standing price 
for a bride is five rupees, and st is entirely s question of means how 
Many wives a man has, Monogamy appears to be therule. Some 
Cheros admit that concubinage is allowed, and that o widow or 
divoroed woman may go and live with anyone she likes; but thie 
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‘stom, t00, sppears becoming gradually discredited, Girls are said 
to be allowed little liberty before marriage ; but it seems ertain that 
many marriages are carried out when pregnancy is the result of an 
sute-nuptial intrigue,' in which case thealliance is recognized on her 
father giving a tribal feast (40/4 644/) ; but xf her paramour be of 
another caste the is permanently excluded. Like those in Chota 
Nagpur? the Mirzapur Cheros profess to marry their children 
between the age of five and ten. Any relation may act as the nego- 
tiator (agua). Though ber father reveives the bride-price it is spent 
on the mairiage, and he is expected to give her adowry as far as his 
means will allow, Thecustoms regarding divorce, widow-marnage, 
the levirate, aud succession, arc the same as among the Kols. Tbe 
Ghaijaiyin marriage, where the youth serves fo~his bride on jno- 
bation in the house of her father, is common.$ 

9, The general scheme of relationship agrecs with that of the 
Kola. A father is ddba, dada ; fathur’s brother, 
kaka ; mother, didi ; sister, akin ; father’s 
mother, d/i ; cldor paternal uncle’s wife, darki Acki, younger paverual 
uncle’s wife, ehAuthr kaki ; elder brother's wife, bhaujé ; younger 
brother’s wife, duZérn ; or bride, son’s wife, patohiya ; maternal wacle, 
mdmu:; mother’s mother xd? ; mother’s sister mansi ; mother’s father 
nna; mother’s grandfather, parndna; wife’s father, malto, or 
“yader;” wife’s futhor’s wife, mabtatin ?? sistets husband, dr 
(yd, frend), brother-m-law’s father, mahto; younger brother of 
wife, Udéu, A man names his wife by his son—Lallu Ai mahtéri— 
“Lallws mother”? A father is sometimes addressed as Jhaiyya 
or “ brother.’ They remember genealogies only to three generations, 
and in tho ease of females only as far as the grandmother. They 
call clansmen living in the same village ganwdn Ladi. 

10, The Cheros mark their approach to Hinduism hy having 
puberty ceremonies which aro not usual 
among the allied Dravidian races. On each 
ooeasion they sacrifice to Durga Devi and the collective village 
gods (deohdr), Cocks, hens, pigs, geats, and liquor constitute the 
offering which is made by the village Baiga, who firet bathes and 
then before the platform of the deity makes a cowdung fire, into 
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which he pours # mixtore of sugar, butter, sesamum and rice, and 
says,— Dik bdba hamdr kdvaj toharé kirpa se ho gail ; ee jdnab ; ham 
nanaulé raklé, so lek— Village Lord ! Our business has been com- 
pleted throngh thy favour! Know this! Acccpt the offering we 
owed,” After this he sacrifices the victim, which the brethren 
divide, the head being the Baiga’s perquisite. ‘he worship is sup- 
posed to keep evil spuits from the mother and her expected baby, 
‘She other birth ceremonies are the same as smong the Kols. 

11, The binding part of the hetsothal ceremony 1s the payment 
of the Inide-price, five rupees If the futhor 
of the girl annul the engagoment he is forced 
to return the bride-price, and is severely dealt with by the tribal 
council besides. 

12, 'Uhere ane three varieties of marriage,—Charhauwa, which is 
the respectable form ; dola, which is used by 
poor people and in which the ceremonies are 
done at, the house of the bridemvom, and saydi, fur widows, The 
nitnal 18 the same as among the Kols, but the Cheros make more 
use than they do of Biilunans in fixing the lucky time, and even 
now in respectable farmilies Biihmans attend, but do not carry out 
the serviec. Such people are clearly in rapid piogtess towards 
coupleto Hinduism, 

12, Similarly in the case of funeral ceremonies they are beginning 
to employ Brihmans and to do the regular 
erdddha, while they still retain some of the 
non-Aryan practices noticed in the case of the allied Dravidian races, 

18, Their cluef deities are Sari, a vague female form sometimes 
knownas Devi, Sitals, the goddess of small 
pox, and the Dih, or aggregate of village gods, 
which are worshipped-both by men and women. Fowls, goata, and 
Pigs are sacrificed to the Manes, the victim bemg fed on some rice 
and marked on the head with red lead in the name of the sainted 
dead before being sacrificed. During the period of mourning they do 
Worship to the disemuodied spirit (»re¢) with an offering of a 
young pig. For their special worship in the Hindu form they employ 
Slow body of Sarwariya Brahmans. The worship of the village gods 
is done by a Baiga of their own tribe, and this local priests generally 
the president of the village tribal council, The Baiga pretends 
to great personal purity, and is supposed to fast on the day 
he makea the offarme. Thev have avvarently quite abandoned the 
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system of triennial sacrifices which prevails among the Eastern 
branch of the tribe ;1 but their tribsl traditions show that thar 
discontinuance is comparatively recent. The site of the Chero 
shrine (deokd:) is usually undcr a nfm trec where rude earthen- 
ware images of horses are collected, The offering very often takes 
the form of what is called newaj, balls of sweetened flour fried in 
butter, These after being offered are eaten by the family of the 
worshipper and the Baiga, All their sacrifices are done in publio, 
except those to Dulhadeo, the godling of marriages, who is little 
more than a household deity, and whose worship is in the hands of 
the women, 

14, Their festivals are the Anant Chaudas, on the 14th day of 
the light half of Bhadon; the Jiutiya, 
during the fortnight sacred to the dead 
{ pitra paksha), in Kuar, when women fast for a day and night to 
procure long life (j:w) for their sons and husbands; and the 
Phagua or Holi, Some Sundays are consecrated to the spirits of 
the dead, and are called prefak, when a fast is imposed, and on 
Sundays generally as well as at the Anant Chandas, they do not eat 
salt, They do the Phagna like ordinary Hindus. In the 
Pitrapakeha for ten days they pour water on the ground in the 
name of the dead, and on the eleventh day shave and put on clean 
clothes, On that day each family gives the Brahffian two and a- 
half xers of uncooked grain (afdka). The only family festival ie 
the Jiutiya, which some observe to bring good luck on the famity, 
and tome m the hope of male offspring. One platform in the house 
is the residence of the santed dead and the Devi. They are much 
afraid of the ghosts of persons drowned (ézrna), and whenever 
they pass a place where such an accident ocemred they raise hands 
in sn attitude of supplication, 

15. Ancestor worship is fairly well established, but not 
universal, It can form even the eubject of 
a joke asin @ prover common among these 
people—char kawor bhilar, tab deota yxtar— First eat four mouth- 
fuls, then think of the godlings and the sainted dead.” Sickness 
in a family is attributed to the anger of the ancestial ghosts: in 
such cases fowls and goats are sacrificed in the house, and 9 few 
drops of liquor are poured on the ground, On the tenth day after 
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death the more Hinduised Cheros give the family priest ( pxrohit) 
a pair of loin-cloths (d4o/¢), a drmking vessel (/ota), a tray (tAdZ2), 
and grain always in the 1stio of one and a-quarter sers, maunds, 
measures (pasert). The ghosts of the dead if not propitiated appear 
in dreams and prescribe the necessary offermgs, If the injunctions 
given by them im the first dream arc not obeyed, the next time they 
ait on the chest and squeezé the throat of the offender. Ghosts 
(sd!) habitually haunt cremation grounds, Neglect of funeral 
ceremonies does not necessarily mvolve the spirit becoming a Bhit, 
but those who are killed by a Bhat invanably become Bhits them- 
selves. Tattooing in sts present form is hte moze than ornamental ; 
but it is clearly connected with puberty,’ and 1s based in case of 
women on e religious motive, If a woman die without beng 
tattooed, Pa:amesar will tattoo her lumself with the thorns of acacia 
(taé2). Women pay special reverence to the fig tiee (yipal), and 
bow when they pass uear it. They have the usus! meeting omens. 
‘Lhey do not follow Hindus in giving two names to children They 
swear by touching @ cow-tal or the teet of a Brahman o by 
standing in water while they make a solemn assertion to speak the 
truth, Poyerty, leprosy, o1 loss of cluldren follows a broken oath, 
16 Many of these women have a teputation for witchoraft 
and the power of custing the Evil Kye. Such 
people are hated by the Baiga, who gets them 
out of the village if he can It as believed that these witches 
specially select young men and children as their yitams. The head- 
quarters of the Oyhas who deal wath such cases are at two places called 
“the house of God” ( Meoghariya), m Nagar Untin, Distnet 
Lohirdaga; people attacked by witchcraft vit these Ojhas with 
tiays of flowers. There are also local Ojhas usually of the Kharwar, 
Majhwar, or Bhuryér tribes, who prescribe m cases of aitcheraft 
and mstruct disciples. A favourite method of injunngan enemy 18 
to measure his footsteps in the dust with a straw, and then to mutter 
@ spell over xt, This brings on wounds and sores m the foot, There 
18 a special word for thia, pangna,® Disease is popularly beheved to be 
due to demoniscal agency,’ and people are particularly cautious to des- 
troy cuttings of their hair, nails, etc., lest they should come into the 
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hands of witches, who would thus obtain control over their victims, 

17, The only meat from which Cheros habitually sbstain is that 

of the cow, and the prohibition of its use is 
based on religious motives, Their taboos arg 
the same as those of the hols. Menand women eat apart, They 
salute Bifihmans and other supenors in the paéleg: form, to others 
they salim. When they meet a superior they very often take off 
the tuiban and stand on one leg. They will eat food cooked in 
butter (posha khdna) only from the hands of Bidhmans, They, 
in fact, affect a good deal of ceremonial purity hke the Cheros 
of Palamau and the Khaiias.? Kalwiis and all the wandering 
Banyas who go about the country for gram wil! eat pakta kidna 
and dunk water from their hands, Their asual ovcupations are 
cultavating, ploughing for others, cuttmg wood, colleetmg lac and 
other jungle produce. They will not tneed slkworms, which 1 
considered a most disieputable oceupatron and left to Blwydrs and 
Chamérs. They have an elementary communal organisation (+40) 
in which the residents of three or four villages jom for general 
business, Sut this seems to be on the dechne. There is no trace 
of a posiodeal distiubution of fields, but only the lauds neat the 
village site aie habitually cultwated. The others aie wnder a sys 
tem of Inenmal fallow. In all but the cleand and cultivated lands 
the mght of pastuiage is unrestricted, Cheros hay® a seputation 
for honesty and good conduct, aud they are liked im villages bette 
than Bhmy as or Bhuyfis + but they are lazy cultrvators, 

18, Like all these jungle races they keep their honses separate 
fiom each other, partly thiongh fear of witeh- 
ciaft practised by neighbours, to avoid imféo~ 
tion, the work of evil spits, and with this object sick peuple con- 
stautly change thei houses, partly through fear of fire, as then houses 
are very inflammable, This is also the rule with the Bhils.* 

Chhipi*—(Ihind:, chAépna, “to print,” Sane: kihip, “to 

pour ”),—Tho caste of calico printers and chintz etampers, of whom 
ae are both a Hindn anda Muhammadsan branch, The Hindu 
branch havos tration that they were once Rathsur Rajputs. In the 
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came Way tne ongvears or calenders of Bombay have a tradition that 
when Parasurfima was exterminating the Kshatriya race they were 
Rajputs living at Mathura, and, fearing the same fate as their 
tnethren, became followers of one Rimdevji, a mendicant, and came 
to Mérwir, This Rimdevj bemg a calender his followas at first 
were called Chhippas. Their present name they derive from the fact 
of their having placed faith (J4dz) in this mendicant.? 

The Eastern Chhipis refer ther origin to a place which they call 
Dheri Avareiachh, somewhere in Bundelkhand. Dheri is a village 
im the Samthar State wluch lies between Jalaun and Jhiusi, and 
Avaierachh is a corruption of Lichh or Enchh, a town in Pargana 
Moth, of the Jhansi District, wluch is even to the present day noted 
for its manufacture of chintz.? 

%. The internal structure of the caste is very intricate, In 
Muzapur they usme seven endogamous sub- 
castes—Palhaniya (from padihanda, the stand 

on which the dye-pots are placed); Bullatha (from én /bu/, the nighte 
mgale) ; Dunsua (said to mean “a laige ncedie”’), Sidh or “ samts, ”? 
who pretend to special punity and will not eat meat or kill avimals ; 
Rarajbans, “children of the Sun”; Kanaujrya or Kanaujiha, who 
say they come from Kananj; and Pariya, o1 “thore who keep 
young buffalu calves.” There are the eaplanations cunent among 
the members of the caste, and must, of course, be acvepted with 
* caution, In Fatehgaih there are two endogamous sub-castes— 
Reh or Dalwari, that 1s Dehlwal or “residents of Delln;”’ Gola, 
‘amxed,” or Maiwari o1 Sanganen, who take then name irom a 
place called Sanganer, which 1 said to be somewlci¢ near Jaypnr, 
‘These, again, are divided mto a number of sections, Thus of the Reli 
fue named the Miku; Chhunyapel; Ajudinya ; Nauchhouk ; Suna- 
war; Panisap; Kupendtya; Kachhot; Banawdi; Gadhaya, and 
many othas. The Golas ate sad to have seven hundred and fifty 
eections, such as the Dhariyné; Dasayé ; Mertwai, and Gothalwar. 
Tn Fatehgarh the rule of exogamy appears to he that a man caunot 
marry in his own eection nor im a section in which a near female 
telation is alresdy married. In Bulandshahr they are reported to 
have three endogamous sub-castes—Jeu or Jaun, Rehya, and 
Tink, and they do not marry in their own family or m thuwt of the 
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3 Bombay Gazetteer, V, 73. 
© Gaxetteer, North~West Provinces, I, 423. 
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maternal uncle. The Eastern Chhipis state that they follow the 
standerd formula chachera, mamera, phuphera, mausera, which bara 
the line of the paternal uncle, maternal uncle, maternal aunt, and 
paternal aunt. 

3. According to the Census lists which record two hundred and 
two sub-divisions of the Ilindu and twenty-one of the Mahummadan 
branch, their sections foliow the rule so common in these oceupa- 
tional castes. Some are of local origin and others imply sume real 
or supposed connection with other tribes. Thus anong local terms 
we find Ajudhyabisi, Chhatarpuriya, Deswari, Kanaujiya, Marwari, 
Mathuriya, Pachhain, Panjabi, Purabiya, Sribastav; while in the 
socond class come Agarwal, Agrahari, Bais, Raiswar, bagri, Chamar, 
Chauhan, Chhatri, Chiryamér, Chirihir, Darji, Dhakarya, Jadu, 
Kachhiya, Koliya, Kori, Rajput, Rathaur, Rawat, Ruhela, Sakar- 
wis, Sdrajbansi, Tank, Tomar, and Ummar, most of which are 
derived from the names of tribes and sub-castes or septs of Banyas 
und Rajputs. 

4. Ihey marry their children in infancy. To the east poly- 
gamy is allowed to the extent of having two 
wives at one time if the first ho barrer. To 
the west, though polygamy is tolerated, it is said to he rare. There 
js nothing peculiar alout their marriages, which are conducted in the 
orthodox way. Tntertriba) adultery seems to be Jiftle regarded, 
but an intrigue with a stranger involves expulsion from caste. There 
is among the Hindu branch at least no regular form of divorce, 
but a man with the leave of the tribal council can expel his wife 
for infidelity. Divoreed women can marry againaith permission of 
the trill counci], The levirate is recognized, but is not compulsory 
on the widow. 

5, To the cast of the Province they very seldom belong to any recog- 
nised Iindu sect. Devi and the Panchonpir 
are their tribal deities, Devi is worshipped 
on the 14th of Philgun with an offering of cocoanuts, sweets (ha/daha, 
Ralwa) cakes (piri) and garlands of fiewers, The Pinchonpir are 
honoured with sweet cakes (ma/ida) and loin-cloths, which the wor’ 
shippers put on after offering them to the godlings. To the West 
the Relis are Nanakpanthis and the Golas Vaishnavas, The Relis 
worship Ninak especially on the Ganga Satwin and at the Basant 
Panchami, when the Aa/wa sweetmeat is offered to him and then 
distributed among the worshippers. Women especially worship 
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Shaikh Saddu, In Bulandehshr they worehip Mita or the smoallepox 
goddess, Mirin Sahib, and Chimar Devi, ‘Their tribal saint is Nam- 
deva, of whom they know nothing save that he was the first printer, 
One person of this name is one of the authors of the Sikh Granth 
and another or perhaps the same is regarded by the Marathas as 
their oldest poet, and is said to have been a contemporary of Kabir, 
and to bave lived in the twelfth or thirteenth century. Of the 
Namdeopanthis who recorded themselves to the number of 10,358 at 
the last Census, the unity of the deity and the uejeosness of cere- 
monial appear to be the leading characteristics of the creed, Like 
Raédasi Chamars and Senapanthi Nias, the Namdeopanthi cotton 
punters have been separated from their caste-fellows by the superior 
purity of thei: belief, and now form a separate sub-caste, shown in 
the caste returns as Namdeobansi! They employ Brahmans as 
their priests; to the east these aro usually Sarwariyas; to the 
west Saraswat, Kanaujiya and Gaur Brahmans serve them, They 
barn their dead in the orthodox way, and throw the ashes, if possible, 
ito the Ganges or one of its tributaries, On the day of the Diwali 
they worslup the dies with which they stamp the cloth as fetishes. 
The more careful perform the aunual xr@if/ha dhuriayy the prtrapak- 
aha or fortmght sacred tu the sainted dead in the month of 
Kuir 
6, The great centres of the calico printing trade in these provinces 
Ccenpation wd social! «ate Lucknow, Fatehysorh, Bulandshahr, and 
pain Mirzapur, where it is largely m tho hands of 
a colony of Sidhs from Fatehgarh. In Lucknow, accordmg to 
Mr, Hoey,? there are three different. classes of cotton prmters who 
pass under the same name and use similar dyes The first class is 
the stamper of reul or imitation gold or silver leaf on coloured cotton 
fabrics for use as palanquin covers, curtains (parda), bel covers, 
(ikaf), quilts, eto, The process is simple but ingenious. The 
Chhipi makes a mixture of gum, chalk, and glue, Je stamps the 
pattern on the fabrics with this misture by means of @ wooden die, 
He then lays stmps of silver leaf over the pattern traced im this way, 
and taps it gently with a pad. The leaf adheres to the gummy 
Vines of the pattern stamped, and comes away from the unstamped 
acrface. The process of stamping au imitation of silver differs. 





1 Census Report, North-Weat Provinces, 1891, p. 235 , For a further accomnt of 
Namaeo, neo Dinniya, 6. 

® Monograph 63-89. 
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‘The Chhipi in this case mixes pewter (ranga), gum, glue, and chalk 
and stamps the pattern right off. After it dries he rubs it over 
with a piece of wood (mwre), and this gives a gloss to the inferior 
metal. The second class mark patterns on muslin for embro- 
derers (chikandoz), and the third pumts cotton fabrics im fast colours 
for use as quilts, sheets, bed covers, table cloth:, ete, The Chhipi, 
asa rule, ranks fanly gh im socal estimation. To the cast of 
the Province he does not dimk spuits or eat any meat All Hindus, 
meludmg Brahmans will, 11s sad, cat pakke cooked by him, and 
tribes hke the Kahar will eat Aacheta jnepared hy bm. In Fatch- 
gath he will eat patds prepared by Agarwala Banyas, and harhchs 
by Gaur Biahmans. Water they dunk fiom the vessel of a 
Brahman or Banya, but they will smoke only from the pipe of a 
member of the tutbe. Biihmans will cat pate prepared by them; 
Naa and Mahs will eat dachchs cooked by them, and drmk from 
their vessels. 


Distribution of the Chhipis according to the Census of 1891. 
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Chishti; Chishtiya.—The best available account of this class 
of Muhammadan fagirs is that of Mr. Maclagan’ :—“ The Chishtis 
trace their origin to one Abu Ishaq, ninth in succession from 
Ali, the son-in-law of Mul.ammad, who migrating from Asia 
Minor, settled down at a village called Clisht in Kburasén and 
became thus the rehgious preceptor of a large body of Musalméne, 
One of his succesrors, Khwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti,s native of 
Sanjar, in Persia having migrated to India m the time of Ghids-ud- 
din Balban, settled in Ajmer, and was the mesns of establishing 
the order in India. His Khalifa or immediate successor was 
Khwaja Qutb-ud-din Bakhtiir Kaki, who is buried near the Qutb 
Minar at Dellu, and Qutb-ud-din’s succestor was the celebrated 
Baba Farid Shakkarganj, whose shrine 1 at Pikpatan in the 
Montgomery Dastrict. The surname of tlis saint is said to be 
derived from the fact that owing to the parity of his body all he ate 
became sugar ; 1f we may trust snother story, he nourished himself 
by holding tu his stomach wooden cakes and fruits when he felt 
bungry. ‘This miraculous but inexpensive provender is still pre 
served. An immense fair is held at this shtme every year, and the 
object of every piignm who attends is to get through the narrow 
gate of the shrine on the afternoon or mght of the fifth Muharram, 
The saint is adored by Hindu sas wel! as Musalmans, and to be a 
disciple of Baba Farid does not necessarily imply bing a Chishti, 
and, again, the descendants of the saint and his relations, carnal and 
spiritual, have formed themselves into a separate caste of men who 
are found on the Satlaj m the Montgomery District, and who, 
thongh bearmg the name of Chishti, are now in all respects an ordi- 
nary lay caste, quite apart from the religious order of the same 
name, 

2. “ Baba Farid had two disciples, one of these was Ali Ahmad, 
surnamed Sabir, whose shnine is at Piran Koliyar near Rarki,* and 
whose followers ate known as Sibir Chishtis, the other was the 
celebrated and mysterious Nizim-ud-din Auliya (1232-1324 A.D.), 
around whose tomb are collected some of the choicest monuments of 
ancient Delhi, and whose desviples are known as Nizimis, 








4 Panjab Census Report, 193, 

*The Ptran Kahyarfair is beld on the Ganges Canal, about four miles north: 
wast of Burk:, Its date 1a tho first of the month Hab-clawwal. By Hindus ft is 
largely attended, and is by them supposed to celebrate the death of Rajs Karan. 
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8. “The Chishtis in repeating the profession of faith lay a par- 
tioular stress on the words J//a “Iléhu, repeating these with great 
violence, and shaking, at the same time their heads and the upper 
parts, of their bodies. The sect 1s ead to be specially affected by 
Shishs, andit is distinguiched by its adoption of vocal music in its 
religious services. The members of the order are worked up by 
these religious songs to a high pitch of excitement, and often sink 
down exhausted, They frequently wear cvloured clothes, especially 
clothes dyed with ochre or with the bark of the acavia tree. Their 
principal shines in the Panjab aie the tomb of Nizim-ud-din 
Auhya at Delhi, the Khangah of Miran Bhik im Ambala, the shrine 
of Baba Farid at Pakpstan, and the Khangah of Hazrat Sulaiman 
at Taunsa in the Dera Ghizi Khan Distnet.” 

4, The Dargah of Khwaja Muin-ud-din Chishti at Ajmer is an 
object of veneration and pilgrimage to all icligions and sects. The 
Emperor Akbar made a pilgrimage on foot to this tomb, and the 
Banyas of the Dargah Bazar daily lay their keys on the steps of the 
shrine before opening their shops. Khwaja Muin-ud din Chishti is 
said to have died iu the year 1245 A D. at the age of nmety-seven, 
and to have come to Ajmer at the age of fifty-two At Madina a 
voice is sad to have come to him from the tomb of the prophet 
chrecting him to go to Ajmer and convert the mfidels, “‘ He obeyed 
the call, and on his artval at Ajmer rested on a spot, now known 
as the Kangara Masjid in the Dargah, where at the time the King’s 
camels were tethered. From this he was ejected and went and 
took up his abode on the hull, which overlooks the Anasigar, the 
margin of which lake he found covered with idol temples. The 
idolators, enraged at the slaughter of knde by the Musalmins, con- 
spired to massacre them ; but coming in sight of the Khwaja, they 
remained rooted to the spot, ani thongh they tned to ejaculate 
Rém! Rém! could only artivulate Kahim! Rahim! Tu vandid the 
idolatora, led by the great sorceror Ajaypal, and the Deota Shadi 
Deo, renew thar attacks, They were defeated on every occasion, 
and finally begged forgiveness of the Khwaja, and mvited him to 
come and take up his abode in the town.!”? One peculiai observance 
atthe Dargah is the looting of boiled 1ice from great cauldrons 
which are filled by pious worshippers. 

5. Another famous place of Chishti pilgrimage is the tomb of 
the saint Salim Chishti, by whose intereesson a son was born at 





1 RAjputdna Gasetteer, 17, 6189 
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Fatehpur Sikri to the Emperor Akbar, and named Salim after the 
ssint, He was subsequently Emperor in the name of Jabingir. 


Distpibution of the Chishtis according to the Census of 1891, 
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Chirihar.— (Sanskrit chzd2z-£éra).—A maker of glass bangles. 
Another name for the caste is Manihar (Sanskrit mani, a “ jewel,” 
Bara) or Kachera (Adch, Sanskrit tdcha, “ glass”), The Lakhera 
makes Langles from’ Inc (/4##, Sanskrit /akeha). The bangles 
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are ornamented with foil (panné), beada (pof), counterfeit: stones 
(nagfae).* ; 

2. The caste iz, judging from its sectional divisions, of mixed 
origin, Out of one bundred and eleven names recorded in the 
Census Returns, the number of local sections is remarkable, mch as 
Bakeariya, Bhojpariya, Dakkhinaha, Gopélpuriya, Kanaujiya, Kanh- 
puriya, Makanpunya, Naikanpuriya, Purabiya, Sarwariya, Sankar- 
puya, Shaikhpuriya, Sikandarpuriya, Srivastab, Sispuriya, Sital~ 
punya, Sukalpuriya, Sirajpuriya, Tajpuriya, Besides these are 
some named from or connected with other castes, as Bais, 
Chauhan, Julaha, Kachhwéha, Kaikan, Norbaf, Sengara, and Tarki- 
har, Others are oceupatioual, as Sabungar (soap makers), Mirdaha 
(heralds), Jonkwar (leech men), The Jbusiya take their name 
from the old town of Jhusi on the Ganges in the Allahilid District,* 
Another is Todarmali, which takes its name from Akbar’s revenue 
minister. Besides these are the Bannait, Chelalia, and Solasinghi, of 
which the origin is doubtful, All these sub-divisions are endogamous 
and practise the ordmary Muhammadan rulcs of prohilated degrees. 
Tn Minzapur they represent their head-quarters to be Allabébad, und 
ray that they emigrated from there some five or s1x gencrations ago, 
They donot admit male outsiders into the caste, Int admit females, 
who are converted to Islam and mairied to members of the caste 
after passages fium the Quifin have been read over them and the 
clanemen feasted. 

3, They practise mfant marriage, marrying children between 
the ages of five and ten. They have the 
usual three forms of- mariiage—charhauwa, 
where the bridegroom goes m piocessiou to the Lride’s house and 
maivies her there ; dota, practined by poor people, where the bride is 
brought home quietly and the clansmen entertained ; and sagdi for 
widows. Marriage is performed in the usual Mubanmadan form, 
and the binding portion of the ceremony is the reading of the Sharab 
by the Qazi or some literate person representing Ium, A widow 
may marry the younger brother of her deccased husland, but the 


Marnage rules, 





4 For detaile and oaloulanon of profits, ae Hooy, Monograph on Trades ong 
Manufactures, 147, 699. 

£ Thsi mast bave been once an umportant place. It was the hoad-quasters 
of the kingdom of Harbong, end is connected with the legend of Gorakhoith. 
Rict, Supplemental Glosary, %%, Harbong ka rj; Gasettecr, NW. P., VIII, 
‘Pact Ii, 189, sag. 
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levirate is not enforced. Ifs woman commit adultery or is habj- 
tually disobedient to the orders of her husband, he ean divorce her 
by leave of the tribal council (panchdvat) A woman cannot 
divorce her husband, but can complain to the counvil if he is faithless 
to her or ill-treats her, When a husband divorces his wife he gives 
her three and-a-half rupecs. They have a spevial tribal rule of 
succession, pattly following Himdu and partly Muhammadan miles, 
but adhering closely to the former. 
+, Thry ate Muhammadans of the Sunni sect, but have various 
tribal deities of diverse origin, Kalika is one 
of the forms of Hindu mother worship. 
Suhja Mai is the femmine element in the quintette of the Panchon- 
pir, Her worship 1 common in Bihar.* Wardiha or Hardaur 
Lala, one of the agsegate of the collective village gods { Heohdr), and 
three Muhammadan samts known as Ghaus Pir, Baré Pir, and Ghazi 
Miyan are ulso veneiated. These deities are worshipped in the 
months of Karttik and Jeth with offerings of fowls and rice builed 
in milk with sugar (44/7). They bury their dead in a graveyatd 
like ordinary Muhamumadans, At the festivals of the’Id and Bagar 
?Id they offer fool to the spirits of the dead (purkha log). To those 
who have died a violent or unusual death special offerings ara mado 
of rice milk (44/r) at the ’Id, and the halwa swevtmeat at the Baqar 
*Td, Some females on certam daye im the week offea fire offering 
(dom) to the traditional teacher (us/dd) of the trade, whose name they 
have forgotten. 
6, Their primary occupation is making glass bangles.* Many 
have taken to agricniture and dealing in hides 
Oooupationand social aud horns, ‘Tho women have a good reputa- 
tion; they are not secluded, but go about 
village fairs selling bangles The use of hquor has been prohibited 
by the conneil in quite recent yeais. They eat the flesh of the cow, 
goat, sheep, camel, fowls, fish, and all kinds of deer, ‘They will not 
eat food touched by a Mehtat, Hela, Chamér or Dom. Women will 
not eat food touched by any Hindu. All Muhammadens eat and 
smoke with them, and they say that Doms and Chamérs wil! eat food 
touched by them. 


Behgion 





1 Soa Momer Williams, Brakmanssm and Handussmi, 227. 

3 Grierson, Bchdr Peasant Lafe, 403. 

3 A full hat of the implements used will be found 1m Gnorson Behdr Peasant 
Iafe, 108, 0gq and Iural and Agricultusal Glossary, av, Chirsbér. 


